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AMERICANS BELIEVE IN PRo- 80% OF THE POPULATION 
TECTING THEIR FAMILIES It has been estimated that the 
p ‘ . names of not less than 100,000,000 
Americans not only believe in pre people are recorded in the life in- 
viding for their own; they practice surance policies of America—as 
it. With but 7% of the population policyholders and __ beneficiaries. 
of the entire world within our own This is about 80% of our entire 
borders, 70% of all the life insur- population. Those aciually in- 
ance in the world is maintained by sured constitute a group of 63 






million. Many of these 63 million 
men and women own more than one 
policy. That such a high percent- 
age of our population is utilizing 
life insurance is indicative of that 
spirit of thrift, foresight and in- 


Americans for the protection of 
their families or as provision for 
their own old age. This denotes 
a determination on the part of men 
and women to be forward-looking, 

























self-reliant, self-sustaining, self-re- dependence which has made this 
pendent. 





16 Brtuions Patp In BENEFITS 
Lire INSURANCE ENCOURAGES SINcE 1929 
INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 





| specting and economically inde- country the greatest of all time. 
] 
| 
| 





From 1930 to 1935 inclusive, the 
Life Insurance Companies of Amer- 
ica paid out $16,200,000.000 to 
policyholders and __ beneficiaries. 





\ quarter of a century ago, one of 
America’s leading citizens said: 









“If a man does not provide for This vast sum provided food, shelter 
his children, if he does not and clothing for countless families 
provide for all who are de- afflicted either by the loss of their 
pendent upon him, and if he breadwinner or by hardships re- 
has not that vision of condi- sulting from the worldwide depres- 






tions to come and that care for sion. Individual thrift and fore- 
the days that have not vet sight on the part of policyholders 
dawned, which we sum up in during more prosperous times made 
the whele idee of thrift and possible this self-assistance in the 
saving, then he has not opened periods of distress. Today the total 
, : life insurance in force in American 
his eyes to any adequate con- Companies aggregates 100 Billion 












ception of human life. We are Dollars—a bulwark of protection 
in this world to provide not for for approximately 20 million fam- 
ourselves alone but for others. ilies and a contribution to the eco- 
and that is the basis of econ- nomic security of the nation as a 





omy.” whole. 
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TO THE EQUITABLE, 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

I have checked below the particular form of protection 
in which I am interested. Kindly send descriptive litera- 
ture. 

C) Maintenance for Family and Home 

[}] Guaranteed Income for Retirement 

[) College Fund Policies for Children 

C) Life Income for Wife, Mother, Daughter or Son 

C) Funds to Take Care of Estate and Inheritance Taxes 

C) Redemption Plan for Mortgage on Home 

C) Policies to Protect Partners in Business 

[) Group Insurance and Salary Savings Insurance for Employees 
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ONE HUNDRED MILLION 
PEOPLE NAMED 


IN AMERICA’S LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 





The Equitable issues insur- 
ance to protect the family and 
the home; to provide life in- 
comes for wife and children; 
to pay for the education of 
boys and girls; to strengthen 
the business and credit of in- 
dividuals, firms and cor pora- 
tions; to pay inheritance taxes; 
to settle estates; to safeguard 
mortgages; to extend group 
insurance benefits to families 
of employees, and to support 
men and women in old age. 
There is an Equitable policy 


for every life insurance need. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR — JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 


oletl aa 4 






MUTUAL — COOPERATIVE 


OF THE U.S. 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE 





Tuomas I, Parkinson, President 
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ORDON ALWARD HARD- 

WICK, vice president and 
comptro ler of the Penn Mutual 
Life, Fhiladelphia, is one of the 
younger executives in American 
life insurance. He was born 
April 15, 1893, at Postville, 
lowa, and attended Grammar 
and High School at Fort 
Dodge, lowa, graduating in 
1911. He then attended the 
University of Pennsylvania in 
Philadelphia, graduating with 
degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Economics in 1916. 

Mr. Hardwick was married in 
1920 to Anita Marjory Taylor, 
of Philadelphia. They have four 
children—three boys and one 
girl. The family resides on a 
farm in Gwynedd Valley, Mont- 
gomery County, Penna. He was 
on active service in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve Force as an en- 
sign and lieutenant junior grade 
from May, 1917 to Sept., 1919 
and was on inactive service 
until May, 1921. 

Mr. Hardwick was recently 
elected to serve a second term 
as president of the Life Office 
Management Association, on 
which he served as first vice 
president previously. 

He entered industrial and 
manufacturing work on grad- 
uation from college and served 
as an executive officer of 
Tubize Chatillon Corporation 
for ten years prior to joining 
the Penn Mutual Life. 


| GORDON A. HARDWICK 

Vice-Pres. and Comptroller 
Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co, 

Philadelphia, Penna. 


! 











LEFT— 

As an ensign, United States 
Naval Service, 1917. He 
later became lieutenant 
junior grade. 


RIGHT— 
Fourteen years old and a 


high school student in his 
native lowa. 
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REPUTATION 


Means a lot to us. We are proud to be known 
throughout the West as the “fair practice” com- 
pany. It is our constant endeavor to strengthen 
this reputation by— 

—Declining to talk with any life 
insurance agent about a connec- 
tion except after reference to his 
company’s Home Office or Man- 
ager. 

—Never accepting applications 
which involve twisting. 

—Refusing to lower our standards 
to get business when in com- 
petition. 

—Aiding the Institution of Life In- 
surance by swelling our ranks 
with NEW and GOOD men from 
outside the business rather than 
direct our Recruiting effort to- 
ward the Agents and Managers of 
other life insurance companies. 
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A Carolina Mountain Home 


From our North Carolina Agency comes 
this story :— 


A retired mail carrier. They own their home, and 
their main interest is raising beautiful flowers. From 
North Carolina’s mountains they go to Florida and 
California for the Winters. Several years ago, when 
this mail carrier was still in the service, his job was 
hard, carrying mail on horse back when the roads 
were ico rough for buggy. He had little net worth, 
and his income was small. But, knowing nothing 
about business, he put his savings into life insurance. 
Now he is 71 years old, and his wife is two years 
younger. A few years ago the Government pensioned 
him. Two years ago he paid $2,000 for an additional 
Annuity, with money saved out of his income. And 
while doing it he said, “My wife and I went to the 
Chicago Exposition on our honeymoon over 40 years 
ago. We are leaving today to go back to Chicago on 
our second honeymoon, happier than we were on 
our first trip.” “4 


This is one of the multitudinous examples of the 
unique power of life insurance to make secure and 
happy the later years of men and women, through 
transforming their savings into a sufficing income. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WM. H. KINGSLEY, President 


———, 
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scenamenee ©. 5. Sate Independence Square Philadelphia 
Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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A General Agent 


(of one of the leading companies) 
Writes Us 


When I entered the life insurance business in 1899 I 

was furnished with a HANDY GUIDE, and the HANDY 

— has been my daily and useful companion since 
at time. 


I highly prize my complete set going well back into 
the 90's. 


With much interest I have read your introduction “The 
Danger of Half Truths” from the 1934 edition. I agree 
with you most heartily. It is dangerous to trust to the 
synopsis of the policy contract or application, for very 
frequently these are made by inexperienced men who 
are not qualified to judge of the value of the various 
clauses and restrictions. 

Among other reasons why I have highly valued and 
used your publications is because you have shown the 
full contract—a most useful service to all life insur- 
ance men. 

In this case there is 36 years of experience behind this 
preference of the HANDY GUIDE. 


Order a copy for your own use. Hundreds of agents 
are swinging to the dependability of the HANDY 
GUIDE. 


List Price $4 plain, $4.35 thumb-indexed 
(Ask for company club rates) 


THE SPECTATOR 
Chestnut and 56th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Old, But Still Effective 


OME time ago one of the great life insurance companies re- 
8 printed the first advertisement used by them in a national mag- 

azine. It depicted a simple family scene, on old-fashioned wood 
cut, with the mother and her youngsters grouped around the dining 
table. But with an empty chair. The absence of the breadwinner, 
the need of life insurance to guard against such contingencies, was 
told forcefully in that unadorned advertisement and its message was 
just as compelling in its second presentation. The company pro- 
gressed from comparatively small annual production to become one 
of the giants of the business. Its contracts have been developed 
along the most modern lines and its agents in the field stand among 
the leaders in knowledge and industry, but the original advertise- 
ment told a story—emphasized a fundamental of life insurance— 
that does not alter in the slightest degree with the passage of time. 
It brought home to every reader the reminder that the economic 
tragedy of death is timeless, that a man dies just as dead in this 
advanced age as did the pioneer on the western plains; that the 
need of protection and a guarantee of the essentials of life to de- 
pendents is just as vital in the days of the C.L.U. as when life 
insurance was sold in basement-quartered home offices. And that 
children without food in their stomachs suffer the same distress- 
ing hunger pangs that the unfortunate destitute have had to bear 
throughout the ages. 


The aptness of this early advertising effort suggests the advisa- 
bility of getting closer to fundamentals in agency training and sell- 
ing. It has been alleged too often in recent times that a large 
proportion of each year’s new business amounts merely to rewriting 
old insurance. Unscrupulous agents are quick to take advantage of . 
indifferently sold policyholders and, appealing to the bargain in- 
stinct present in every man, purport to offer something just as good 
together with an incidental cash saving. The great majority of 
ethical agents deplore such methods and even the well informed 
policyholder realizes that he receives as much as he pays for and 
no more in any life insurance transaction, but twisting and kindred 
abuses still persist. 


In our opinion, entirely too much emphasis has been placed on 
the investment advantages of life insurance by the general run of 
agents. Comparatively few contact a clientele that is primarily in- 
terested in policy ownership from an investment angle. The vast 
majority of policy buyers need and want protection above all else. 
It is up to the rank and file of American life insurance men to get 
back to fundamentals and sell family security so convincingly that 
the policy owner will not become a setup for every business pirate 
who is capable of building a sales talk around each fractional divi- 
dend alteration. The agent does not have to paint a picture of 
death and poverty, of a destitute widow bending over a wash board | 
and little children lugging in packing cases for fire wood, but he 
can make his product better appreciated by the buyer if he has such 
a picture clearly outlined in his mind and heart. 

Fa Bs Ge 








NEW PRESIDENT 





T. A. PHILLIPS 


President Minnesota Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


ITHIN the fortnight, and 
toward the very close of a 
bitter national presidential 


campaign, the great institution of 
life insurance has again seen its 
leading executive organizations 
choose a wise and sane course. Con- 
scious of their high trusteeship and 
unswayed by malcontents on the one 
hand or by hotheads on the other, 
the American Life Convention and 
the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents have, through their chief 
officers, in effect declared that life in- 
surance as a business should, and 
must, remain publicly impartial, non- 
partisan and non-political. 


Nollens in Agreement 


Before the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the A.L.C., that closed in 
Dallas, Texas, on October 16, G. S. 
Nollen, retiring president of the con- 
vention, trenchantly declared: “Emo- 
tion has its place in human relation- 
ships. It is proper that we should 
have an attitude akin to religious 
fervor toward such human rights 
as freedom of religious worship, free- 
dom of speech—in fact, all personal 
freedom which does not impinge upon 
the rights of others. Politics also has 
its proper place in human affairs, and 
no man can be criticised for advanc- 
ing his own economic welfare within 
the rules of propriety. HOWEVER, 
our national economic problems de- 
serve unbiased considerations; with- 
‘out emotion, free from politics, and in 
the light of national need.” 

In bringing a message from the 
Life Presidents Association to the 
American Life Convention, Henry S. 
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MERICAN LIFE 
CONVENTION 
AT DALLAS 


Federal Affairs in Spotlight 


But Political Partisanship is 


Scrupulously Avoided in Talks 


By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


Spectator Staff Writer 


Nollen, president of the former, im- 
pressed the gathered members with 
the sacredness of their stewardships 
over policyholders’ funds and formu- 
lated what may well be a constant 
attitude on the part of life insurance 
when he said: “Manifestly, the life 
insurance executive’s duty is to avoid 
partisanship and to be impartial in his 
communications to policyholders.” 
The few who had been clamoring 
for life insurance to take sides in 
political struggles were silenced. The 
slight unfortunate impression they 
may have made in their various com- 


FINANCIAL CHAIRMAN 





J. E. McPHEARSON 


Treasurer, Business Men's Assurance 
Company 


munities was nullified. Those in at. 
tendance witnessed the splendid 
example of two brother organizations 
of a great enterprise, affecting the 
sixty million _policy- 
holders and their families, acting in 
concert and for the greatest good of 
all. That very feeling of kinship was 
intensified by the knowledge that G. 
S. Nollen, president of the Bankers 
Life of Des Moines, and H. S. Nol- 
len, president of the Equitable Life 
of Des Moines, are_ themselves, 
brothers. 


lives of some 


O'Malleys’ Publicity Bid 


Doubly significant were the remarks 
of the Nollens because earlier in the 
same week R. Emmet O’Malley, in- 
surance superintendent of Missouri, 
had launched an abortive attempt at 
political publicity linked with life i- 
surance and had apparently permitted 
Dallas newspapers to quote him. As 
appearing in the Dallas press, the 
story credited to Mr. O’Malley was 8 
worded as to give the casual reader 
the impression that the remarks had 
been made before the American Life 
Convention and probably represented 
the official opinion of that body. The 
viewpoint expressed by both the Nol- 
lens, therefore, went a long way 
correct a misguided impression ané 
to allay somewhat the evident resent- 
ment on the part of A.L.C. members 
at the O’Malley interview. Commis 
sioner O’Malley did not address the 
A.L.C. at any time throughout its 
sessions. 

From the remarks of G. S. Nollen 
as retiring president of the Americal 
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Life Convention it was evident that, 
in a changing world, many of the 
problems affecting administration 
were no longer confined to small- 
area application. Rather have those 
problems become broad, and even 
international, in scope. Looking be- 
hind the mere balance sheets of the 
companies, President Nollen saw both 
internal and external “intangibles,” 
of which the latter were the more 
intriguing at the present time. The 
single phrase, “intelligent manage- 
ment,” takes care of the “internal 


intangibles,” but the “external in- 
tangibles” are varied and diverse and 


include governmental activities in the 
field of economics. Declaring that 
the economic problems of the nation 
were of a purely practical character, 
Mr. Nollen pleaded for constructive 
thinking and unbiased consideration 
‘without emotion, free from politics, 
and in the light of the national need.” 
The sound future of life insurance 
rests upon the assets of the com- 
panies and upon the widening dis- 
tribution of national wealth, said the 
speaker, and the responsibility of 
executives “is not only the general re- 
sponsibility of citizenship but also 
the specific responsibility of trustee- 
ship in conducting the affairs of the 
business of life insurance.” 


Principles of Federal Credit 


Turning to broad consideration of 
monetary problems, Mr. Nollen cited 
his belief in the value of flexible 
money as now controlled by the 
United States, Great Britain, France 
and Italy and emphatically stated 
that: “While the present situation de- 
mands prompt action in restoring 
budgetary balance, existing facts do 
not warrant current alarmist predic- 
tions.” With rhetorical question he 
asked, “Does it not take a wild stretch 
of the imagination to assume that 
adding seven billion dollars to the 
maximum amount of our Federal debt 
will force us into serious economic 
dificulties?” Future action with re- 
spect to the course of Federal credit 
money should be predicated on the 
following facts, said Mr. Nollen: 1. 
Reasonable conservatism is impera- 
tive in the use of Federal credit; 2. 
The reasons heretofore given for ex- 
panding Federal credit no longer 
apply to our economic situation; 3. 
Federal deficits should be limited to 
imperative need since they are in- 
evitably disturbing to public confi- 
dence; 4. We have a concrete example 
in the case of Great Britain that gov- 
ernment borrowing is not an essential 
element in developing national pros- 
perity out of depression. 

Inflation is not inevitable nor should 
it be considered such, declared the 








NEW OFFICERS OF AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 
Thirty-First Annual Meeting, Dallas, Texas 


President: T. A. Phillips, president of Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul. 


Executive Committee Members: G. S. Nollen, retiring president of A.L.C. and 
president of Bankers Life of Des Moines, to fill vacancy created by election 
of Mr. Phillips from executive committee to presidency; Harry R. Wilson, 
vice-president of American United Life of Indianapolis, to succeed himself; 
Julian Price, president of Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, in place of 
Francis V. Keesling, vice-president and general counsel of West Coast Life 


at San Francisco. 


Agency Section: Chairman, E. B. Stevenson, Jr., vice-president of National Life 
& Accident at Nashville; secretary, Harry Manning, assistant general man- 
ager of Great West Life at Winnipeg, Canada. 


Financial Section: Chairman, J. E. McPherson, treasurer of Business Men's As- 
surance, Kansas City, Mo.; secretary, Alex B. Cunningham, treasurer of Mon- 


tana Life at Helena. 


Industrial Section: Chairman, F. M. Nettleship, secretary of agencies for Equi- 
table Life of Washington, D. C.; secretary, T. J. Mohan, in charge of field 
forces for Eureka-Maryland at Baltimore. 


Legal Section: Chairman, Francis J. Wright, vice-president and counsel of Mid- 
land Mutual Life at Columbus, Ohio; secretary, Robert A. Adams, vice-presi-~ 
dent and counsel of American United Life at Indianapolis. 


Place of Next Annual Meeting: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 1937, on dates 
to be selected by the executive committee. 


Meeting of Medical Section: To be at Colorado Springs, Colorado, on June 17-19, 


1937 


Elections to the legal and financial sections, as noted above, first appeared in 
The Spectator of October 15, together with the prediction that T. A. Phillips 
would be chosen as the new president of the A.L.C. 








president of the 
lowa, and the retirement of the Fed- 
eral debt as it stands today is not 
beyond the realm of possibility. He 
said that “aggregate payments of 
about one and a half billion dollars 
a year will suffice to pay interest and 
gradually retire the principal. The 
levying of taxes for that purpose 
cannot be contemplated with any de- 


LEGAL CHAIRMAN 





FRANCIS J. WRIGHT 


Vice President and Counsel Midland 
Mutual Life 


Bankers Life of 


gree of enthusiasm, but the burden 
is not of sufficient magnitude to war- 
rant the conclusion that it cannot be 
met in an orderly manner without 
resort to destructive currency infla- 
tion. For ten years following the 
World War we paid interest and met 
substantial principal payments on our 
twenty-seven billion dollar war debt. 
Why should we assume that we can- 
not repeat that record with our pres- 
ent debt of thirty-four billion dol- 
lars?” In this regard, intelligent 
optimism is an asset and misguided’ 
pessimism is a liability. Speaking of 
gold value in domestic trade, Mr. 
Nollen stated that: “So long as our 
gold profit is held in the Stabilization 
Fund, its use should be constructive 
and in no sense detrimental.” 


Monetary Isolation 


The need for maintaining our cur- 
rency “in balance” with the curren- 
cies of other countries was pointed 
out to the A.L.C. members because 
“While a fixed and unchangeable gold 
price has its advantages, it appears 
to me that those cannot be of suffi- 
cient importance to justify us in 
abandoning, at this time, at least 
the flexibility of our present position.” 
Furthermore, “We do not want our 
money valued at such a point that it 
will give us an advantage in foreign 
trade, because we would then con- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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STATUS OF COMMISSION AGENTS 
UNDER SOCIAL SECURITY ACT 


SYMPOSIUM on the ramifica- 

tions and legality of the Federal 
Social Security Act and State unem- 
ployment compensation laws—as 
staged at the Dallas meeting of the 
American Life Convention—brought 
forth a consensus of opinion that the 
Act itself, and in its present form 
might be held unconstitutional from 
a strictly legal view but that broader 
motives might prevail over mere law 
as such. It also brought forth the 
general belief that judicial interpre- 
tation is still needed, particularly as 
to whether or not an agent receiving 
commission as his full recompense for 
services rendered is, in fact, an em- 
ployee within the meaning of the sev- 
eral Acts. 

Francis V. Keesling, vice-president 
and general counsel of the West Coast 
Life of San Francisco, acted as chair- 
man of the symposium. The status 
of commission agents under the vari- 
ous Acts was the main phase stressed 
and produced viewpoints from several 
speakers as follows: 

Frank E. Spain, general counsel of 
Liberty National Life at Birming- 
ham: “The Alabama act was drawn 
by Federal representatives and was 
subsequently adopted by the State. It 
does not apply to insurance solici- 
tors.” 

Allen May, general attorney of 
General American Life at St. Louis: 
“The Washington, D. C., act differs 
from many others because it applies 
to employers having as few as 1 em- 
ployee. The act does not apply to 
commissioned agents.” 
peared in place of H. W. Kacy, gen- 
eral counsel of the Acacia Mutual Life 
of Washington, D. C. 

Frank G. West, general counsel of 
Reserve Loan Life at Indianapolis: 
“The Indiana act became effective in 
March, 1936, and applies to employers 
with 8 or more employees. However, 
agents on a commission basis are not 
employees subject to contribution ex- 
cept that if an agent himself employs 
8 or more employees he comes under 
the Act even though he himself is 
paid by commission only.” 

S. S. Goldman, assistant counsel of 
Pan-American Life at New Orleans: 
“Louisiana now has no unemployment 
compensation law but there is one 
pending which will probably be rati- 
fied in November. So far, the status 
of the commissioned agent thereunder 
is not clarified but the present view 
is that he will come under the act.” 

‘Joseph I. Collins, assistant general 
counsel of Metropolitan Life at New 
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Mr. May ap- - 





York (his paper read in his absence) : 
“Wisconsin was the first State to act 
in this regard, New York the second. 
The New York law applies to employ- 
ers of 4 or more employees but its 
constitutionality is now before the 
Federal Courts on appeal. A ruling 
which will apply in cases of branch 
office plans, general agency plans or 
combinations of both is pending from 
the attorney general’s office. Appli- 
cability to commissioned agents de- 
pends on whether or not some of their 
remuneration is in the form of pay- 
ments from the home office and also 
on the degree of control exercised by 
the home office over agents.” 


Alva M. Lumpkin, chairman of the 
board of United Mutual Life at (. 
lumbia, S. C.: “The South Caroling 
act does not apply to commissione 
agents.” 

Calvin Wells, vice-president an 
counsel of Lamar Life at Jackson, 
Miss.: “The status of the commis. 
sioned agent under the Mississippj 
act has not yet been decided. Hoy. 
ever, in order to make provision 
against possible difficulties, it has 
been suggested that agency contracts 
be reworded so as to specify the agent 
as an ‘independent contractor’ under 
the terms. It has even been sug. 
gested that the contract specify that 
the agent may choose his own means 
of travel.” 





INDUSTRIAL SECTION PLANS 


OWN 


HE industrial section of the Amer- 

ican Life Convention, holding ses- 
sions during the annual meeting of 
the A.L.C. at Dallas recently, decided 
to recommend the formation of a Bu- 
reau of Industrial Research within its 
organization. Accordingly the new 
secretary of the section, T. J. Mohan, 
in charge of field forces for the 
Eureka-Maryland of Baltimore, will 
poll the company members on the 
question of the formation of such a 
bureau. At the same time, it will be 
left to the interested companies them- 
selves to decide where such research 
efforts shall be made: whether they 
shall come within the scope of the 


INDUSTRIAL CHAIRMAN 
nT 





F. M. NETTLESHIP 


Secretary and Agency Manager, Equitable 
Life of D. C. 


BUREAU OF RESEARCH 


American Service Bureau or under 
the Life Insurance Sales Research 
Bureau or whether the industrial sec. 
tion itself shall undertake the task. 

At the session of the industrial see- 
tion, presided over by Retiring-Chair- 
man J. F. Maine, agency executive of 
the London Life of London, Ontario, 
Canada, sentiment was evidently in 
favor of the need for research so that 
industrial practices might be carried 
forward from a sound background of 
knowledge rather than in haphazard 
fashion at the whim of individual 
company guess or procedure. F. M. 
Nettleship, new chairman of the see- 
tion and secretary of agencies for the 
Equitable Life of Washington, D. C, 
discussed the merits of industrial re 
search and pointed out that with a 
research bureau in operation com- 
panies need only prepare information 
once, thereafter leaving it to the bu- 
reau to classify results and dessimi- 
nate the information. This, he said, 
would mean a saving of time and 
money over present methods and 
would keep all members abreast of 
new developments. 

Outlining agency costs in the indus- 
trial field, A. G. Palmie, manager of 
the industrial department of the Home 
State Life of Oklahoma City, declared 
that “I believe we have all come to 
the point where we do not place 4 
great deal of stress merely on the 
volume of weekly production, and that 
we are all now considering the col 
lection percentage and the percentage 
of arrears in determining the value of 
any agent.” The speeches of both Mr. 
Palmie and of Mr. Nettleship before 
the industrial section were fully sum 
marized in The Spectator of Oct. 1) 
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J. B. Reynolds in 
Traditional A.L.C. Role 


EW men become a tradition in the 

life insurance business within their 
own lifetime but that honor has al- 
ready been attained by J. B. Reynolds, 
president of the Kansas City Life of 
Kansas City, Mo. Also to Mr. Reynolds 
regularly falls the privilege of clos- 
ing the annual meetings of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, of which he was 
a founder. It may have seemed in 
the nature of a gentle chiding to some 
of those present at the Dallas conven- 
tion recently that Mr. Reynolds, one 
of the oldest members, should have 
been the one who, in his closing re- 
marks, came out with modernizing 
suggestions; but it was also a high 
tribute to his vision of the future and 
his willingness to discard custom in 
meeting present-day needs. Referring 
to the set-program tradition as amply 
ewidenced during the sessions, Mr. 
Reynolds pertinently remarked: “I 
am not so much interested in long 
academic discourses as I am in a full 
and open discussion of home office 
problems. I would be the last to deny 
the value of the papers which we have 
heard read here and none more fully 
appreciates the laborious research in- 
cident to their preparation. We need 
this material in our business but it 
should be in such form that we can 
take it with us and study and digest it 
mentally. I frankly confess that I 
cannot always grasp the salient fea- 
tures of discourses from the platform 
as they are delivered, but I can readily 
grasp the spontaneous opinion of any 
executive on any question when that 
pinion is conversationally expressed 
inopen discussion from the floor.” 

Grasping another ever - present 
ghost firmly by its winding sheet, Mr. 
Reynolds boldly declared: “Discussion 
if politics never hurt the American 
Life Convention and never will! Poli- 
tits makes government and govern- 
ment is in business. If we discuss 
business we must discuss government. 
lfwe discuss government, we must in- 
tvitably discuss politics. We need not 
ad should not express political 
inions as an organization, but that 
Sno reason why we should not ex- 
press our individual views in general 
tiseussion.” 

Criticizing company executives for 
aathy with regard to the appoint- 
mnt of part-time life insurance 
agents, Mr. Reynolds pointed out that 
the agents themselves, through the ef- 
forts of the National Association of 
life Underwriters, were striving to 
“lve this problem but that they were 
often frustrated in their labors by the 
fact that home-office officials continued 








CHANGED CONVENTION 
ROUTINE 


HE American Life Convention, by 

resolution at the Dallas sessions, 
has declared in favor of holding the 
annual meeting of its executive com- 
mittee in the afternoon or evening 
of the second day of the yearly 
gathering. For several years past, the 
executive committee has met toward 
the closing sessions of the annual 
conclave. 








the haphazard appointment of repre- 
sentatives. He recommended study of 
the whole question with a view toward 
closer cooperation between executives 
in eliminating part-time and unfit 
agents. 


Disability Income 
Clause A Tartar 


EPORTING to the annual meet- 

ing of the American Life Conven- 
tion at Dallas, the committee on dis- 
ability income clauses of that body 
was sharply divided as to the prac- 
ticability of such coverage. Of the six 
members of the committee, three felt 
that “the experience has been and will 
continue to be disastrous” and were 
opposed to health indemnity combined 
with life insurance. The other three 
members leaned to the opinion that 
such coverage could be satisfactorily 
underwritten when all conditions were 
favorable and when viewpoints on 
rates, inclusions, risks, agency selec- 
tion and other factors were properly 
combined. 





PRODUCERS AND EXECUTIVES 
AS ONE ON AGENCY FITNESS 


IGNIFICANTLY, the president of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and one of the found- 
ers of the American Life Convention 
saw eye to eye, at the Dallas meeting 
of the latter body, on the broad ques- 
tion of agency fitness and on the more 
determined issue of part-time repre- 
sentatives in cities of 50,000 popula- 
tion or more. Bringing greetings 
from 27,000 members of the N.A.L.U. 
to the American Life Convention, 
Alexander E. Patterson, president of 
the agents’ organization and general 
agent at Chicago for the Penn Mu- 
tual Life, described the aims and pur- 
poses of his group to the assembled 
executives and particularly asked for 
cooperation in the elimination of the 
unfit and the better training of all 
life insurance field men. Similarly, 
at the close of the annual meeting of 
the A.L.C., J. B. Reynolds, president 
of the Kansas City Life, touched on 
the same subject and went even fur- 
ther in that he laid much of the blame 
for unfit field men at the door of the 
companies themselves. Mr. Reynolds, 
a father of the A.L.C., directly chided 
his fellow executives for the fact that 
while the N.A.L.U. was taking every 
possible step to improve the qualifica- 
tions of agency forces, some com- 
panies nullified this effort by the con- 
tinued appointment of half-baked 
agents and the selection of part-time 
men in cities of 50,000 or more people. 
President Patterson of the N.A.L.U. 
clearly outlined for the A.L.C. the 
aims of his organization and wel- 
comed both criticism and suggestion 
from the executive leaders. Recog- 
nizing the responsibility of the agents’ 


group to coordinate its services with 
those of the companies for the com- 
mon welfare, Mr. Patterson cited the 
program of the N.A.L.U. for the com- 
ing year as a determination to 1. Use 
the facilities of the N.A.L.U. to dis- 
seminate accurate facts and informa- 
tion regarding legal reserve life in- 
surance; 2. Make every effort to 
expand the sources of favorable com- 
ment on life insurance by industries 
and commercial corporations; 3. 
Strive for a better understanding of 
life insurance on the part of legisla- 
tors and legislatures; 4. Work in 
union with the agency practices com- 
mittee of the Life Agency Officers As- 
sociation to stop the appointment of — 
part-time men in cities of 50,000 or 
more and to eliminate unfit agents in 
all centers. 

On national issues, President Pat- 
terson declared that “The N.A.L.U. 
is not, nor ever has been, in politics 
as an organization.” 

Protesting that it is not, and never 
has been, the aim of the N.A.L.U. to 
dictate to executives of companies, Mr. 
Patterson nevertheless asked his hear- 
ers to bear in mind that to the agency 
forces the so-called agency practices 
mean: 1. That not every man can or 
should write life insurance; 2. That 
the public has added respect for life 
insurance if agents are properly 
trained and qualified; 3. That agents 
themselves will have a better chance 
of earning a decent living; 4. That 
men will be better trained to serve 
the public; 5. That the public’s life 
insurance problems will be _ better 
handled. 
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Quality Business Comes From 
Quality Agents 


Persistency Holds Center of Attention At 
Agency Section Meeting of the A. L.C. 


renewal ratio of 95 per cent 

show an average production 
three times as great as those whose 
first renewal ratio is only 60 per cent, 
declared J. C. Higdon, vice-president 
of the Business Men’s Assurance Com- 
pany of Kansas City, when he ad- 
dressed the agency section of the 
American Life Convention at Dallas, 
Tex. The meeting of the section was 
presided over by A. L. Dern, vice- 
president of the Lincoln National Life 
of Fort Wayne and retiring chairman 
of the group. 


IFE insurance agents with a first 


Cost of New Business 


Stressing the value of quantity busi- 
ness of quality character, Mr. Higdon 
pointed out that no sure method of 
agency selection has as yet been found 
which will be applicable under all con- 
ditions and in all areas, but that two 
fundamental principles have been 
amply demonstrated. These are first, 
that a life insurance company must 
invest dollars for new business in or- 
der to have dollars returned later as 
profit from the new business so se- 
cured; and, second, that whether new 
business will return its cost of pro- 
duction with a profit depends upon the 
premium rate charged and upon as- 
sumptions as to mortality, persistency, 
expense and interest return. Since in- 
terest rates are definitely fixed by con- 
ditions outside the province of official 
change, the controllable factors in life 
insurance profits are mortality, home- 
office and branch-office overhead and 
persistency. 

Stating that the agent should re- 
alize his personal responsibility for 
the persistency of his business, Vice- 
president Higdon said that “The com- 
mission schedule can be maintained 
only if the new business remains in 
force for at least some minimum 
period. It is now impractical to fore- 
cast the quality of new business re- 
ceived with sufficient accuracy to 
justify making variations in the com- 
mission rate paid at the time the ap- 
plication is received.” If new busi- 
ness lapses before some agreed-on 
period, why should not the agent re- 
place it just as a manufacturer’s 
representative replaces defective mer- 
chandise? That was Mr. Higdon’s 
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question, which he followed with the 
comment that agents should share the 
expense of replacing their defective 
business by matching it with an equal 
amount of business of good quality. 
The speaker gave the A.L.C. agency 
section these twelve factors as _ in- 
fluencing persistency: 

1. Occupation; 2. Age; 3. Amount 
of insured’s income; 4. Size of Policy; 
1. Mode of premium payment; 6. Ad- 
ditional insurance on current policy- 
holders because it remains longer, on 
an average, than new coverages on 
new assureds; 7. Policies with special 
settlement agreements; 8. Cash with 
application; 9. Note settlements or 
preliminary term items have bad per- 
sistency records; 10. Term lapses 
sooner than other forms; 11. Business 
rewritten on lapsing policyholders 
shows less favorable persistency; 12. 
Policies written to replace other in- 
surance in the agent’s own company 
or in other companies show a less fav- 
orable persistency. 

Declaring that modern methods and 
conditions are molding public opinion 
in such a way as gradually to elimi- 
nate unfit agents, Mr. Higdon gave it 
as his opinion that “When our infor- 
mation on the subject of selection of 
salesmen is as definite as our knowl- 
edge of the factors affecting the per- 





E. B. STEVENSON, JR. 
Chairman, Agency Section 


sistency of business, we will be ip 
position to take another forward step 
in improving the administration of 
our agency departments.” 

The importance of life insurance as 
a factor in the existence of people 
on the North American continent was 
brought clearly to the attention of 
the A.L.C. agency section by George 
H. Harris, public relations officer of 
the Sun Life Assurance Company of 
Montreal, when he pointed out that 
more than half of the adult citizens of 
the United States and Canada carry 
some life insurance and that although 
the population of the two countries 
is only about 7% per cent of the 
world’s population, the populace holds 
75 per cent of all life insurance ip 
force in the world. The United States 
has 70 per cent of the business in 
force; Canada has 5 per cent; Great 
Britain has 8 per cent; and “no other 
country figures anywhere in the con- 
parison.” Giving the modern life in- 
surance agent of this continent full 
credit for the remarkable advances 
made, Mr. Harris touched on national 
issues when he said that “It is signif- 
icant that these three countries are 
politically dedicated to the principle 
of individual liberty. The great prog- 
ress of life insurance is proof that our 
people have recognized that liberty 
can be won only at the price of self- 
reliance.” 


Factors in Recovery 

Drawing a pertinent contrast be. 
tween government aid and life insur- 
ance benefits as factors in national re- 
covery, Mr. Harris pointed out that 
modern government has tended to- 
ward helping people whereas life in- 
surance has the obligation of helping 
people to help themselves. He said 
that in Canada, from 1930 to 1935, 
government grants of all kinds 
amounted to $528,000,000 while dur- 
ing the same period benefit payments 
made by Canadian companies t 
Canadian policyholders aggregated 
$986,000,000 or about 86 per cent more 
than all government relief payments 
combined. Turning to the United 
States, the speaker referred to the 
fact that assistance given life con- 
panies via government agencies to 
taled some $43,000,000, or about one 
half the amount now paid annually by 
those companies in taxes of which 
some 94 per cent go for general public 
purposes. The advances made 
United States life companies have 
been refunded with the exception of 
about $3,000,000, Mr. Harris declared; 
this sum being about 1/80 of 1 per 
cent of the companies’ present assets. 
Delving into history to show the im- 
pulse that motivated modern life it- 
surance, Mr. Harris quoted Dr. Asshe 
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ton who, in the 1890s, became “the 
frst real life insurance agent” and 
who predicated his efforts on the 
dictum that “A scanted portion and a 
fruitful wife do so encumber a man’s 
affairs” that life insurance is an es- 
sential protection. 

Emphasizing the vital need of life 
insurance, the speaker said this was 
amply evidenced by the poverty 
stricken portions of the population 
and by the fact that about one claim 
paid out of every 25 is within the first 
policy year. It is the duty of life in- 
surance men to point out to prospects 
that “Over 600,000 adult males die in 
our two countries each year; about 
1700 a day. Few realize that more 
than 1000 women, entirely dependent 
on their husbands’ earnings, are wid- 
owed every day. We have to tell the 
public that about 1000 homes in this 
favored land are broken up every day 
through the loss of the breadwinner, 
and that the income from life insur- 
ance would have sustained them.” 
Also, said Mr. Harris, “About four 
out of five estates passing by death on 
this continent are negligible and un- 
equal to carrying a home along even 
for a short time. How many people 
realize that 330,000 applicants for life 
insurance were rejected by the com- 
panies last year? Or that one out of 
every 25 of those who were accepted 
a year ago are already dead? That 
260 first-year death claims are being 
paid every day? Or that, allowing for 
the ordinary operation of mortality, 
4,500,000 men in the U. S. and Canada 
will reach the age of 65 during the 
next ten years?” 


Changed Outlook 


Also a speaker before the agency 
section of the American Life Conven- 
tion was W. C. Schuppel, executive- 
vice-president of the Oregon Mutual 
Life at Portland. Mr. Schuppel pre- 
sented a masterly summary of factors 
that changed agency outlook in recent 
years and also cited elements which 
might be scanned for future correc- 
tives. Things that affected agency de- 
partments during the past five years 
were summarized by him as follows: 
l. Volume of new business decreased 
alarmingly; 2. Demand for cash loans 
increased sharply; 3. Insurance in 
foree decreased; 4. Acquisition costs 
did not decrease in common with de- 
creases in other items; 5. Investment 
difficulties were tremendous and with- 
out much profit, if any; 6. Mortality 
increased under national strain; 7. 
Life insurance earned the esteem of 
the public for its stability; 8. The 
public began to seek qualified under- 
Writers; 9. Agency selection grew in- 


(Concluded on page 30) 





Extent of Executive's 
Responsibility 


Henry S. Nollen Sees It As Ending With 
Highest Possible Standard of Administration 


N. bringing the greetings of the As- 
| sociation of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents to the meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Dallas, Henry S. 
Nollen, president of the Equitable 
Life of Iowa and head of the Presi- 
dents’ Association, fulfilled that duty 
convincingly as a matter of course; 
but he did much more. He gave the 
A.L.C. a message of wise counsel and 
guidance. He definitely pointed a 
course to be followed. He expressed 
profound truths when he said: 

“Attention has been drawn to the 
effect that certain economic factors 
will have upon the business of life in- 
surance and to the responsibility that 
rests upon company executives to give 
due consideration to the problems thus 
presented. The timeliness of this is 
supported by recent inquiries received 
from policyholders who seek reassur- 
ance of the status of their companies 
in the face of current political debate. 
There are those who have criticized 
company executives in general for 
failing to warn policyholders against 
the dangers of inflation. This has 
caused a question regarding to what 
extent the life insurance executive 
owes a duty to his policyholders. 

“Is that duty limited to a considera- 
tion of the policyholders’ financial in- 
terests by supplying the highest pos- 

















HENRY S. NOLLEN 
Chairman, Life Presidents Ass'n. 


sible standard of administration, or 
does it extend to the education of 
policyholders in economic factors 
which may influence business as a 
whole? It is unfortunate that economic 
problems have become partisan issues 
and that even a statement of facts 
may be construed as partisan propa- 
ganda.” 

Obviously, President Nollen had 
political affiliations in mind—with 
their attendant dangers—when he 
flatly declared that. “Manifestly, the 
life insurance executive’s duty is to 
avoid partisanship and to be impar- 
tial in his communications to policy- 
holders, if for no other reason than 
because of their widely divergent per- 
sonal views. Having reached a com- 
mon ground for counsel, may we not 
also find a common ground, without 
partisan bias, from which to supply 
needed information to policyholders 
relating to those economic problems 
which they, as citizens, must take part 
in solving?” 

Pointing out the value of a united 
front, Mr. Nollen told the gathering 
that “The life insurance companies 
have been fortunate in recognizing, 
through many years, that harm to one 
fosters harm to all in some degree and 
that cooperation promotes common 
welfare. It is well that we should 
have two separate groups (the A.L.C. 
and the Life Presidents) through 
which companies may express their 
common interests. On the one hand, 
it warns off the suspicion that attaches 
to a single powerful organization. On 
the other hand, it promotes greater 
opportunity for sound judgment grow- 
ing out of independent viewpoints. 
The notable record of progress in 
growth and in public esteem which 
the life insurance business has made 
by reason of mutual good will between 
its two great organizations has re- 
sulted in the fact that nearly three- 
quarters of the population of the 
United States is composed of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. These in- 
clude persons in a wide range of eco- 
nomic status. As a natural conse- 
quence, the prosperity of the life in- 
surance companies and the welfare of 
the general public are inseparably in- 
terwoven. That happy relationship 
must not be sundered.” 
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Kingsley Will Preside 
At Presidents’ Meeting 


President William H. Kingsley, of 
the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa., will be the 
chairman of the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents. The meeting will 
be held at the Waldorf-Astoria in New 
York City on Thursday and Friday, 
Dec. 3 and 4. Mr. Kingsley is one of 
the country’s veteran life insurance 
leaders, having been connected with 
the business for more than a half 
century. His experience, during his 
51 years of service to life insurance, 
has embraced practically every branch 
of its work and has given him unusual 
insight into its problems. 

The period which witnessed Mr. 
Kingsley’s rise from office boy to 
president of the Penn Mutual parallels 
an era of unprecedented expansion in 
the scope and usefulness of life in- 
surance. In this he has had an active 
part, both through paths of service 
with his company and through his in- 
terest and helpfulness in matters af- 
fecting the business as a whole. His 
keen concern with human problems 
and ways in which life insurance can 
aid in their solution has been a mo- 
tivating force in his career. 

A long series of executive positions 
which brought him into close contact 
with agency, financial, and administra- 
tive affairs, contributes to the broad 
outlook which he will bring to the 
chair. As his company’s financial 
representative at Denver, Colo., from 
1896 to 1903, he handled investment 
matters in the West at a time when 
that section was undergoing rapid 
economic development. Returning to 
Philadelphia, he became secretary and 
treasurer of the company, was later 
second vice-president, and in 1922 was 
made agency vice-president in charge 
of the supervision and development of 
the entire field force. He became vice- 
president in 1927 and last March, he 
ascended to the presidency, succeeding 
the late Mr. William A. Law. 

Mr. Kingsley served three terms as 
president of the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania. He is a director of 
the Philadelphia National Bank and 
of several insurance organizations. At 
the time of the World War, he served 
in Washington as personnel director 
for the Red Cross. 
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William H. Kingsley 


Wholesale Men Now 
Lead Policy Buyers 


Wholesale dealers jumped into firg, 
place for the month of September jp 
the survey of buyers of big life jp. 
surance policies, as compiled and ap. 
nounced by The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company. This group had 
occupied second place in the survey for 
the first eight-month period of the 
year. In September, they displaced 
brokers, bank managers, and regal 
estate company officials, holders of the 
top ranking position for the first two. 
thirds of the year. The former lead. 
ers dropped to ninth place last month, 

The company’s survey ranked the 
occupational classifications in the fol- 
lowing order in amount of insurance 
purchased by big buyers: Wholesale 
dealers; officials of warehouses, stock. 
yards, and coalyards; retail dealers; 
bookkeepers and accountants; stv. 
dents; office managers and builders. 








American Home Life 


Elects Hobbs Pres. 


At the recent election of officers, 
following the sudden death of Fred 
P. Metzer, head of the American Home 
Life Insurance Company of Topeka, 
Kansas, W. H. Hobbs was chosen pres- 
ident of this organization which is 
now in its twenty-seventh year of suc- 
cessful operation. At the same time 
Frank J. Seitz was made an officer of 
the company with the title of agency 
director. Other executives elected were 
as follows: H. L. Burk, secretary; 
C. A. Sandmeyer, assistant secretary; 
L. M. Metzger, vice-president and 
treasurer; and Dr. A. H. Marshall, 
vice-president and medical director. 
W. B. Lowrance and F. B. Eyssell be- 
came members of the board of direc- 
tors. 

The choice of Mr. Hobbs as presi- 
dent was a fortunate one for, as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the company, 
he has for years been working in close 
cooperation with the late President 
Metzger and is thoroughly familiar 
with all phases of the company’s op- 
erations. Furthermore, he is versed 
in agency problems as well as in home- 
office management and is personally 
known to a vast majority of the com- 
pany’s representatives. The election 
of President Hobbs therefore assures 
the company of the same loyalty of 
field forces it has enjoyed in the past 
and strengthens the background from 
which the American Home Life men 
have gone out to make a 27 per cent 
increase in paid-for business during 
the past ten months. 


Agency Director Seitz has been in 
direct charge of the company’s agents 
for some time, and is largely personal. 
ly responsible for the production gains 
made as well as for the fact that 
the American Home Life recently 
made favorable revisions in most of 
its policy contracts. Mr. Seitz has 
also created for agents a new series 
of sales aids and has evolved methods 
of training which embody direct as- 
sistance to those on the firing line. 

An agency convention will be held 
by the American Home Life on Octo- 
ber 28 and 29 at the Jayhawk Hotel 
in Topeka at which all producers will 
have an opportunity to meet and know 
the new president, Mr. Hobbs, and 
hear from the officers the plans which 
have been perfected to bring the com- 
pany into an ever-widening future of 
service to policyholders. Convention 
speakers will include the officers and 
Insurance Commissioner C. F. Hobbs 
of Kansas; Professor W. A. Irwin of 
Washburn College; and Col. W. A. 
Biby, educational director of the Kar- 
sas Cooperative League. 

During 1935 the American Home 
Life showed a gain of $170,000 in in- 
surance in force which is continuing 
throughout 1936. In the same period 
financial management was such that 
assets, instead of decreasing, showed 
a gain of about $25,000. The per 
centage of actual to expected mortal 
ity remains at the favorable low of 
about 28 per cent, with the ratio of 
terminations by surrender and lapse t 
mean insurance in force at a mere 
6.18 per cent. 
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Side-Lights on The Dallas Meeting 
Of The A. L. C. 


By A STAFF REPORTER 


T. A. (Sandy) Phillips, incoming 
president of the A.L.C. and president 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life at St. 
Paul, was nominated by J. B. 
Reynolds, president of the Kansas 
City Life of Kansas City, Mo. The 
nomination was seconded by Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, president of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago. 

- > * 

Twenty-two years ago the A.L.C.— 
then, too, meeting in Dallas—also 
chose a president of the Minnesota 
Mutual Life as its head. He was E. 
W. Randall. In the audience on Oct. 
16, last, was Henry Abels, vice-presi- 
dent of the Franklin Life at Spring- 
field, Ill., who had presided at that 
Dallas session more than two decades 


ago. - * * 


When the delegates attended “‘Cav- 
aleade of Texas” at the Centennial, 
the production for that evening was 
dedicated by public announcement to 
the American Life Convention. About 
10,000 people heard the dedication re- 
marks and got a new impression of 
the importance of life insurance as di- 
rected and managed by the A.L.C. 
personnel. Spotlights were flung on 
Retiring President G. S. Nollen and 
Col. C. B. Robbins as microphone 
amplifiers introduced them to the 


throng. o:. @ 


As Lady Godiva rode her white 
horse through the Streets of Paris 
in the exposition at the witching hour 
of midnight, admiring executives 
called upon their actuaries for expert 


opinion ! 
* * * 


Entertainment features provided by 
the Texas companies were more varied 
and extensive than at any previous 
meeting of the A.L.C. With elaborate 
productions in both Fort Worth and 
Dallas, delegates shuttled back and 
forth between the cities. Special 
resolutions of appreciation named 
Mrs. Arthur Coburn and D. Easley 
Waggoner, the remarkable efforts of 
both deserving all the praise they got. 

* *” * 

Stephen M. Babbitt, president of the 
Great American Life of Hutchinson, 
Kan., attended the sessions with Mrs. 
Babbitt. It was their first A.L.C. 


convention. >. ~ 


0. J. Arnold, president of the North- 
western National Life at Minneapolis, 
strolled into the replica of the saloon 
mee run by notorious Judge Roy 
Bean, “The Law West of the Pecos.” 


On the wall hung a poster offering 
$500 reward for the capture of a 
criminal. Stepping closer to view the 
criminal’s picture, Mr. Arnold beheld 
a photo of himself! The joke was on 
him to the tune of $1. 

s @ -@ 

An auto accident that might easily 
have been fatal to Jack Hahn, Bob 
Montgomery, Ted Sick and their wives 
fortunately resulted only in injuries; 
less severe to some of them than to 
others, though Mrs. Hahn suffered bad 
contusions and shock. Their taxi col- 
lided with an allegedly unlighted loco- 
motive on a siding. At the Dallas 
Country Club dance, the “ribbers” 
commented that the mercurochrome 
obvious on the men’s foreheads might 
have been lipstick! 

* * * 

Eastern visitors, making their first 
trip to Texas, were somewhat awed by 
the size of the state. Hartford of- 
ficials could hardly realize that Con- 
necticut, Delaware and Rhode Island 
would fit easily into Brewster County; 
and Texas has 254 counties! Every 
person alive in the world could be put 
into Texas and each would have 3706 
square feet of space to stand on. 

2 * 

Attending the sessions was Vice- 
president W. H. Dallas, of the Aetna 
Life of Hartford. Mr. Dallas is re- 
lated to George Mifflin Dallas, former 
Vice-President of the United States, 
for whom the city of Dallas was 
named. 


NEW U. S. LIFE HEAD 





C. V. Starr 


C. V. Starr New President 
Of United States Life 


At the directors’ meeting held Oct. 20, 
Cornelius V. Starr was elected presi- 
dent in succession to Henry Moir, who 
has held that position in the United 
States Life for the last 13 years. 

Mr. Moir continues in the service 
of the United States Life as chairman 
of the finance committee, and in gen- 
eral charge of the investment policy of 
the company; but he is relieved of the 
regular day-to-day duties of the presi- 
dency. He has always expressed a de- 
sire to devote himself to hobbies and 
matters of personal interest, rather 
than to regular professional work 
after attaining age sixty-five, and 
after having been for fifty years in 
continuous work in the life insurance 
field. The time has now come when he 
feels that he should take life a little 
easier. 

Mr. Starr, the new president, has 
had active interests abroad as well as 
in New York for many years past. 
His affairs abroad are now in such a 
condition that he can leave those in- 
terests in the hands of deputies, and 
he proposes to spend most of his time 
in New York looking after the affairs 
of the United States Life, while giv- 
ing as well some general supervision 
to American International Underwrit- 
ers, a corporation which he also con- 
trols. Most of Mr. Starr’s time will 
be devoted to the active work of the 
United States Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Other changes made included: The 
appointment of Clement J. Smith as 
a vice-president; Paul R. Danner, re- 
cently assistant secretary, becomes 
secretary and treasurer; George W. 
Hubbell resigns the secretaryship and 
continues as vice-president; George M. 
Selser, recently assistant secretary, 
becomes a vice-president; Albert T. 
Green becomes cashier, and John F. 
Wulff is now assistant secretary. The 
board of directors also passed a reso- 
lution authorizing the company to 
transact business in Great Britain and 
her colonies. 





Loan Repayments 


Continue Gains 


Repayments by policyholders of loans 
on their insurance policies showed a 
jump of 41 per cent for the quarter 
ended Sept. 30, compared with the 
third quarter of 1935; for the twelve- 
months period the increase was 17 per 
cent, reducing outstanding policy 
loans of Northwestern National Life 
Insurance company to $9,191,005 as of 
Sept. 30, 1936, compared with $9,318,- 
730 a year ago. 
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SATURATION POINT DISTANT 


IN GROUP INSURANCE FIELD 


ROUND table group life insur- 
A ance meeting, held during the 
last afternoon of the Dallas gathering 
of the American Life Convention, was 
conducted by Emil E. Brill, vice-pres- 
ident of the group department of the 
General American Life of St. Louis, 
and proved to be very informal and 
very informative, with the names of 
the various speakers strictly subordi- 
nated to the business on hand. Trend 
of opinion on the several questions 
presented was as follows: 

1. The Social Security Act will 
have a favorable influence on group 
life and group accident and health 
with experience to date already point- 
ing in that direction. 

2. Saturation point in group life 
insurance is still distant. Issuances 
are only about 50 per cent of the mar- 
ket now. 

3. In general, the producing agent 
should not be charged with the re- 
sponsibility of servicing a group case 
but set practice on this is difficult to 
arrive at due to varying factors pres- 
ent. If a salaried man handles the 
case, his is the responsibility. 

4. If the home office does charge the 
agent with responsibility for servic- 
ing a group case, the agent might well 
be allowed compensation over and 
above his commission. 

5. In cases where the individual as- 
sured resides or works in more than 
one State, premiums—for premium 
tax purposes—should be distributed to 
those States in which the employees 
are domiciled. 

6. A company has no protection— 
when writing group through the is- 
suance of individual policies—against 
the possibility of but few assureds 
maintaining their coverages. 





7. Two per cent of the group premi- 
um income less dividends might well 
be set up by a company writing group 
for protection against group catas- 
trophe hazards. 

8. Experience of various companies 
under the so-called “extended death 
benefit” provision, which was substi- 
tuted for the income total and perma- 
nent disability benefit provision in 
group policies, is not yet sufficient to 
determine a definite course of action. 

9. A common renewal date is ad- 
visable where group and other policies 
run together so as not to increase diffi- 
culties of renewals. 

10. Increased requests are coming 
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DR. CHESTER T. BROWN 


for group insurance from labor or- 
ganizations because of increases in 
memberships and activities of such or- 
ganizations. 

11. The writing of regular policies 
on a group basis cannot be done below 
accepted standards and, in any event, 
is beset with legal troubles. 

12. Salary savings insurance serves 
the same purpose as special provisions 
in policies for writing level premium 
insurance on a group basis. Such spe- 
cial provisions are, therefore, not vital. 

13. Keeping the expense as low as 
the company can make it is the proper 
procedure for limiting first year and 
renewal expense rates for group busi- 
ness. 

14. In an experience rating formula 
in group business it is almost obliga- 
tory to vary the expense charge as to 
size of the group. 

15. Commission rate on group busi- 
ness may well be set at 30 per cent 
for the first year and 5 per cent for 
9 years thereafter. 

16. Group accident and _ health 
claims can best be handled on a self- 
accounting basis for large claims and 
through regular company claim chan- 
nels on small claims. 

17. Seasonal employment contrib- 
utes to excessive morbidity of claim- 
ants under group accident and health. 

18. Agents often prefer to deliver 
claim checks personally under group 
insurance to aid them in establishing 
themselves and getting other business. 


Dr. Chester T. Brown 
Heads Medical Assn. 


Dr. Chester T. Brown, medical dj- 
rector of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, who was elected 
president of the Association of Life 
Insurance Medical Directors of Amer. 
ica at the opening session of that as- 
sociation at the forty-seventh annual 
meeting of the organization at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, N. Y., was born 
in Tuckerton, N. J., October 25, 1882. 

He is a resident of New Brunswick, 
N. J., and has been medical director 
of the Prudential since January 1, 
1934. 

He studied at both Rutgers and 
Johns Hopkins and shortly after ob- 
taining his degree joined the medical 
staff of the Prudential in 1209. 

He was secretary of the Asvsocia- 
tion of Life Insurance Medical Diree- 
tors of America for eight years, from 
1923-1931, and has been vice-president 
since then. 

Dr. Brown was a delegate to the 
International Congress of Medical Di- 
rectors held in London, England, last 
year and discussed the subject “Med- 
ical Selection of Risks.” 


Spot Cash Insurance 
Company Expanding 

Between now and the late fall, the 
Spot Cash Insurance Company of To- 
peka, Kansas, will establish an indus- 
trial accident and health department. 
At the same time W. A. Burdick, well- 
known insurance man of Wichita, will 
become a factor in the development of 
the company. The Spot Cash Insur- 
ance Company was formed in May, 
1926, and has been writing life in- 
surance only to an authorized limit 
of $1,000 with a capital of $10,000 and 
a surplus of about $3,500. It is pos 
sible that there may be a capital in- 
crease as the new accident and health 
division expands. The company has 
some $500,000 of life insurance in 
force through about 20 active agents. 
Officers are B. J. Lempenau, presi 
dent; C. E. Cless, vice-president; and 
W. C. Child, secretary-treasurer. 


Trout Appointed G.A. 

C. M. (“Chick”) Trout has been ap- 
pointed general agent at Topeka, Kat- 
sas, for the Security Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Lincoln, Ne 
braska. Prominently known in and 
around Topeka, Mr. Trout was for 
merly connected with the Mutual Life 
of New York there. 
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Sincerity and Vision 
Vital Sales Qualities 

The successful life insurance agent 
is he who puts himself into the right 
frame of mind with regard to the 
merit of the protection he has to sell 
and then persuades the prospect to 
visualize his own needs from the same 
angle. That was the point stressed 
by Homer Baker, superintendent of 
agents of the National Reserve Life 
Insurance Company at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, in addressing a meeting of the 
company’s managers, at the Jayhawk 
Hotel in that city on October 24. The 
all-day session was held in honor of 
President George Godfrey Moore of 
the National Reserve to launch a sales 
campaign celebrating November as 
President’s Month. 

Mr. Baker, acting as chairman of 
the group, declared that sincerity on 
the part of the agent is essential to 
production and that, coupled with this, 
must be a vision of the business which 
will, almost of itself, carry conviction. 
On the program as luncheon speakers 
were Dr. H. B. Talbot, medical di- 
rector of the company; Col. William 
Biby, president of the Sons of the 
American Revolution of Kansas and 
member of the commission from the 
United States which visited over 30 
foreign countries to study economic 
conditions; and W. Eugene Roesch, 
field editor of The Spectator. 

Dr. Talbot stressed the need for 
selling persistency business of ade- 
quate selection and said that agents 
must not allow themselves to be side- 
tracked from straight thinking about 
the practical application of life in- 
surance benefits in the daily lives of 
their clients. “Do not,” insisted Dr. 
Talbot, “permit yourself to become a 
‘mental detourist’.” 

Life insurance companies have as- 
sets aggregating $25,000,000 more 
than those of all the banks in the 
United States and Canada, Col. Biby 
told the National Reserve managers, 
and every company plays an increas- 
ingly important part in the social and 
financial development of its home- 
office city, particularly in areas such 
as Kansas where there is ample scope 
for a community future and the 
growth of Statehood. Life insurance 
men, said the speaker, are the greatest 
known force in providing a sense of 
economic safety in the nation and com- 
bating elements that might tend to 
destroy confidence. “If anything were 
to destroy the validity of life insur- 
ance contracts,” averred Col. Biby, 
“no contract, personal, corporate or 
governmental, would be of any value 


whatsoever.” He paid high tribute to 
President George Godfrey Moore as 
a business man, as an insurance execu- 
tive and as a philanthropist, pointing 
out that Mr. Moore has contributed 
thousands of dollars to civic and char- 
itable organizations in his home city 
as weil as in the erection of public 
buildings at Washburn College and 
elsewhere. 

Field Editor Roesch, of The Spec- 
tator, outlined the stability of life in- 
surance companies in the face of loose 
and disruptive talk anent the nation’s 
financial structure and warned against 
pessimistic thinking about “an institu- 
tion which has some $25,000,000,000 
in assets: assets totaling an amount 
only some $9,000,000,000 less than the 
entire national debt.” 


John H. Rees Resigns 
Position with Colonial 

John H. Rees, director of publicity 
and advertising of the Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America, with 
home offices in Jersey City, N. J., has 
resigned his position. Mr. Rees is a 
well-known journalist and expert in 
insurance sales promotion material, 
featuring both Industrial and Ordi- 
nary. He is a charter member of the 
Life Advertisers Association, and is 
prominent in political circles. 

Future plans, which will be tied up 
with the life insurance industry, will 
be announced later. 


George Willard Smith 
Honored by Reception 


A breakfast reception for George 
Willard Smith, president of the New 
England Mutual Life, was given on 
Oct. 13 in Indianapolis by the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
that city. Among the guests were the 
presidents of life insurance companies 
with home offices in Indiana and mem- 
bers of the local association. Follow- 
ing the breakfast, Mr. Smith ad- 
dressed an all-state meeting, with J. 
Albert Stephenson, South Bend, state 
association president, presiding. 


New Manager Feted 


Friends and associates of Lee 
Wandling, new agency manager at 
Wichita, Kansas, for the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society of New York, 
gave him a notable dinner and re- 
ception party in the Lassen hotel at 
Wichita recently.. Manager Wand- 
ling. took up his new duties last week. 





Farmers & Bankers’ Record 


Since organization, the Farmers & 
Bankers Life Insurance Company of 
Wichita, Kansas, has issued 100,000 
policies directly written by its agency 
forces. This is exclusive of issues 
made under reinsurance agreements. 
Policy No. 100,000 was issued on 
October 6, 1936, and President H. K. 
Lindsley is receiving congratulations. 





























Waiting for the Tide to Rise 
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American Life 


Convention 
(Continued from page 7) 


tribute to the impoverishment of our 
foreign customers, but we must not 
permit our money to be valued on 
such a basis that we are at a disad- 
vantage in foreign trade.” Monetary 
isolation for the United States is not 
possible, said Mr. Nollen, for “our 
national economic welfare depends in 
no small degree upon our existing 
foreign trade, and self-sufficiency for 
us is clearly out of the question.” In 
any event, “There is still far too much 
economic instability throughout the 
world to justify the abandonment of 
flexibility with respect to the price 
of gold.” 

Touching on the Social Security 
Act, the speaker declared that danger 
lies in the use of Federal funds for 
social purposes because of subsidies 
and coercive measures. The Act is 
itself coercive, he said, and coercion 
leads to economic maladjustments. 
Social Security benefits, believes Mr. 
Nollen, can be granted and financed 
on a “pay as we go” basis without 
the establishment of a highly complex, 
expensive, administrative mechanism. 
Concluding on a note of executive 
responsibility, the retiring president 
said: “The relationship of a life in- 
surance executive to our national 
economic problems is merely that of 
citizenship. That does not carry with 
it the direct power of management 
which rests in the hands of the execu- 
tive in the conduct of the affairs of 
his own company. However, while 
the power is not comparable in the 
two instances, the responsibility is.” 

Among those who brought greet- 
ings from their organizations to the 
annual meeting of the American Life 
Convention were, in addition to Henry 
S. Nollen, on behalf of the Life Presi- 
dents Association, the following: 
Joseph W. Evans, Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States; Hon. R. 
Leighton Foster, general counsel, 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers As- 
sociation; Foster Farrell, secretary 
and manager, National Fraternal Con- 
gress; Alexander B. Patterson, presi- 
dent, National Association of Life 
Underwriters; R. L. Daniel, Texas 
insurance commissioner, for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. Evans, for the Chamber of 
Commerce, heartened some of the 
pessimists present by giving his opin- 
ion that 7,000,000 men have been put 
to work since the bottom of the de- 
pression, and that when this number 
is taken into account it can be seen 
that “No great unemployment situa- 
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tion exists today.” He also predicted 
that no war in Europe—with conse- 
quent devastating effects upon life 
insurance investments here — would 
break out generally within the next 
ten years because the memories of the 
World War were still too fresh in 
the minds of veterans and their fami- 
lies. Also, he decried the possibility 
of inflation in this country on any- 
thing approaching the scale with 
which it was applied to some foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Farrell, for the National Fra- 
ternal Congress, contended himself 
with the comment that the A.L.C. and 
the N.F.C. had many problems of 
stewardship in common, and that they 
had a common aim in devising protec- 
tion to guard the homes of the nation. 


Commissioner Daniel, for the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, merely pointed out that 
the adjustment of portfolio values 
made by the N.A.I.C. during the de- 
pression was itself a justification for 
the existence and growth of that 
body, for, “While the companies never 
openly and unitedly endorsed the 
move, most of them welcomed it and 
submitted.” He also contrasted life 
insurance with the Social Security 
Act and declared that “Life insurance 
is the most honest, safe and conserva 
tive contribution to social security,” 

Of all the greeters, it was Alexan- 
der Patterson who stirred the A.L.C. 
members with his outline of the aims 
and purposes of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters; and it 





tell. 











Dour Prospect 


is a character in the story you have to 
Your narrative is built for him 
and around him. Tell this story with 
a purpose. Place the prospect, his 
family and their needs in the picture 
and you will keep his interest alive. 


The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


Epwarp D. Durrtieip, President 


HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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was R. Leighton Foster, for the Cana- 
dian Life Officers, who won them with 
the brevity and charm of his felici- 
tations and his assurance that the in- 
yestment troubles of Alberta Province 
were on the way to speedy solution. 
The annual report of Col. C. B. Rob- 


bins, manager of the A.L.C. and 
president of the Cedar Rapids Life 
of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, covered much 
of the legislative work done during 
the year and was fully summarized 
in The Spectator of October 15. 

On the first day of the annual meet- 
ing, the A.L.C. members were not only 
auditors for the wisdom of the course 
proposed by the Brothers Nollen, but 
they were attentive listeners to the 
intriguing brand of sense with humor 
—“half in fooling, all in earnest”— 
which has made E. M. McConney, 
vice-president and actuary of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, a preeminent 
insurance speaker. Using the method 
of proposing problems and present- 
ing questions, Mr. McConney pointed 
out that experts have arrived at a 
“maximum population” factor by 
which it appears that the population 
of the United States will reach a top 
of 142,000,000 and there remain rela- 
tively static. What will executives 
do then, he wanted to know? At 
that point, the gain of business by 
one company will be loss to another; 
salaries will be lower; interest rates 
will be down and mortality will be 
relatively high. Are executives or- 
ganizing for “right size” in the fu- 
ture? Naively Mr. Conney suggested 
“Getting at problems by stripping 
them down to details as the Great 
Ziegfeld used to do.” With regard 
to interest rates, the speaker pointed 
out that these, during a depression, 
usually lag three to five years be- 
hind recovery factors and that, there- 
fore, the bottom of interest returns 
has not yet been reached, even though 
favorable elements are now evident. 
He cited rates, selection, service and 
investments as administrative phases 
of company operation with law and 
mathematics as advisory functions, 
and insisted that pressure in the di- 
rection of selection cannot be carried 
too far without affecting agencies. 
As an example of this, he stated that 
a current actual vs. expected mor- 
tality of 48 per cent would have to 
be cut to 30 per cent to offset an 
interest reduction of 1 per cent, and 
that this might discourage production. 
The most certain expense reduction 
can be made in the field of home-of- 
fice costs, believes Mr. McConney, 
and the morale of agents must be 
stimulated by the knowledge that 
their companies are financially sound; 
are fair in making promotions; and 
have the right men in official posts. 


Pleading for modernization of sales 
technique (as commented upon in 
The Spectator of October 15), Mr. 
McConney wanted to know: “Are you 
organized for current circumstances, 
or are you just hoping?” Also, “The 
old system lay in goading an agent to 
a sort of Holy War upon the public in 
which the high point was to see if 
you could sell a widow a two-pants 
suit in which to bury her husband,” 
and such frantic methods must give 
way to intelligent choice and training 
because “the sales technique of life 
insurance is far behind other indus- 
tries.” Pointing out the dangers of 
an evident trend, the actuary of the 
Bankers Life declared that “We once 
sold disability coverage with a little 
life insurance as a sideline, and lost 


our shirts! Shall we now chase the 
rainbow of annuities at inadequate 
rates and thus lose the remainder of 
our clothes?” 

Contending that the present prac- 
tice in selection of risks gives best 
results and that mortality gains can- 
not be anticipated without changes 
and advancement in medicine and sci- 
ence, Mr. McConney stated that bad 
agents play an adverse part in selec- 
tion of risks. He followed with this 
query: “Shall we wait until the 
legislators pass laws against unfit 
agents, or shall we clean our own 
house?” The ovation given him at 
the conclusion of his remarks was 
both a tribute to what he said and 
to his droll manner of saying it. 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Straight Thinking And 
Hard Knocking 


By JAMES E. FITZGERALD 
Fidelity Mutual, San Jose, Cal. 


It doesn’t make any difference what 
you did yesterday; yesterday is gone. 
It doesn’t make any difference what 
you plan to do tomorrow, for you may 
not be here to do it. You have only 
got 24 hours of today, and with that 
you stand or fall. 

I wonder how I can tell you success- 
ful men (as you all are, or you would 
not be attending this convention) how 
vou can learn to think straight as I 
see it. Straight thinking is a matter 
of training, a matter of character 
building. 

Some years ago, the Board of Di- 
rectors of a great cathedral met to 
Jiscuss ways and means of repairing 
the murals in the great auditorium of 
their building. Time after time they 
had :alled in plasterers and painters 
to repair the cracks, and patch the 
paint, and yet cracks continued to ap- 
pear. 

One day, a man who knew nothing 
about plastering or painting, came 
along, and asked for the plans of the 
building. He went across the street, 
squinted up and down the corners of 
the building, then he climbed to the 
parapet, and dropped a plumb-bob 
down the side of the building, then he 
climbed down to the ground, took off 
his coat, rolled up his sleeves, spat on 
his hands, and began to dig. 

He dug down to the very founda- 
tions of the building, and there he 
found a leaky water-main, which for 
months had been soaking the ground 
upon which the foundations rested, 
and causing the whole structure to 
get out of plumb. 

It was a hard, dirty, back-breaking 
job, and yet it had to be done because 
here was where the seat of the trouble 
lay, and until that was corrected all 
the plaster and paint in the world 
would never have repaired those 
murals, 

You and I do a lot of patching with 
plaster and paint. We take a patch 
from this man’s prospecting methods, 
a little patch from that man’s sales 
talk, a little paint from another, and 
yet cracks continue to appear, and re- 
appear in our production. 

Did you ever stop to think what is 
causing these cracks? 

How about our footings? Don’t you 
think it is time that we took a little 
time off to dig down to our founda- 
tions and find out what is causing our 
building to get out of plumb. I think 
you will find that down in those 
foundations, that you have not learned 
to think straight. 
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Prospecting|é 


Trouble After Thirty 


Years 


By HENRY M. POWELL 
State Mutual Life, Atlanta, Ga. 

For thirty-two days I wrote one or 
more applications each day. On my 
thirty-third I had trouble. At six 
o’clock in the afternoon I called my 
wife to tell her that I had not written 
an application, and she replied, 
“That’s all right—I’ll hold dinner.” 
I worked until seven—until eight— 
until nine—but still I had no luck. 
I called my wife a few minutes after 
ten o’clock, and told her not to wait 
dinner any longer. I said, “I'll start 
home and I believe I’ll get an applica- 
tion before I reach there.” 

I started out, and came to a hotel, 
where I looked at the register. A 
young lady with whom I had worked 
in the Red Cross was there, so I called 
her up. “What do you want of me 
at this time of night?” she asked. 
“T’ve got to see you,” I answered. She 
replied that she was in bed. “Put on 
your robe and come out into the hall 
then,” I said, “because I’m coming up.” 

I met her in the hall, and she said, 
“What did you want to see me about?” 








What, No Prospects! 


>» Where do you live? Whom do you 
know because you live there? 

Where have you lived in the past? 
Whom do you know because you lived 
there? 

Where have you worked? Whom do 
you know because you worked there? 

Where did you go to school? Whom 
do you know because you went to 
school there? 

What church do you go to? Whom 
do you know because you go to that 
church? 

Do you have children? With whom 
do you have contacts because of your 
children? 

Where did you buy your automobile? 
Who sells you your gasoline? Who 
sold you your typewriter, your radio, 
your qgo'f sticks? Who is your realtor, 
your landlord? Who does your dry 
cleaning? Who owns the restaurant 
where you eat? 

Who owns the neighborhood movie 
where you and the family go once a 
week? Who owns the corner druqstore 
where you trade? Who charged the 
battery in your car? Who is your tailor, 
your dentist, your real estate man, your 
coal dealer, your jeweler, your adver- 
tising man? Who sells your groceries? 

Have you listed all these people? 
Seen them? Until you have, don’t 
say you are out of prospects!— 
ConMuTopics. 








“I want to sell you some life insur- 
ance,” I replied. “Well, isn’t that 
funny,” she said. “I expected to come 
to your office tomorrow. I want five 
one thousand dollar Twenty-Year En. 
downment policies for my five sisters.” 
She then told me she would like to be 
examined in the morning, but I said, 
“No, you must be examined tonight,” 
and called the doctor. He came around, 
made the examination, and I left the 
hotel at three minutes of twelve. I 
didn’t wait for a street-car, but ran 
all the way home. I hadn’t failed—I 
had written my application. 

Whenever I am discouraged now | 
always think of my first few months 
in the life insurance business—and 
then my discouragement leaves me. 
After that incident I wrote an appli- 
cation each day for ninety days, ora 
total of one hundred twenty-three 
days. 

We have heard a great deal about 
service to policyholders, but I do not 
think we have done very much about 
it. We are still losing business. The 
railroads lost business because they 
were not giving service—the busses 
took it away. Now the airplane ser- 
vice is taking the business of the 
busses. I think we should give the 
matter of service some very careful 
consideration. 


Financial Competency 


And the Agent 


By LOUIS BEHR 
Equitable Life, U.S. A., Chicago 

Brilliant careers have been wrecked 
all too frequently on the rocks of loose 
finance. In the career of the life 
underwriter incorporated the careful 
operation of a soundly built financial 
department spells daily sustenance, 
peace of mind, and permits the storage 
of surplus,—that surplus so essential 
to man in emergency, so essential to 
man when years become long, so vital 
to the young and dependent when time 
is taken away from man prematurely. 
Are we examples of what we illustrate 
daily? Good examples or bad examples. 
The financial order of our own lives 
is a subtle and powerful influence upo 
our mental attitude and our prospects. 
Men can sense instability, insincerity, 
lack of conviction and it moves them 
away from us. No more powerfil 
motivation exists, no greater demor 
stration of belief, of sincerity can b 
found than the explained display of 
our own stored surplus, our own life 
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insurance program. The career under- 
writer operates his business on a bud- 
get, with wise apportionment after 
a conference with research, sales, ser- 
vice and family. He employs his 
dollar profitably and spends wisely 
to make more of an opportunity for 
the extension of his business. The 
life underwriter incorporated con- 
ducts his financial affairs on the sound 
foundation of a balanced budget and 
retains the respect built up for him by 
his sales, research and service division. 

There is a tide in the affairs of 
men which taken at the flood leads on 
to fortune. 

We the distributors of life insur- 
ance are facing today the most glorious 
opportunity and at the same time the 
most serious and challenging respon- 
sibility ever encountered. We will 
measure up to that opportunity and 
see to it that others who join our 
ranks merit. 

A remarkable definition recently 
given to me of the ideal life insurance 
agent is: “He has his faults but he 
is honest, patient, kind and true. He 
isa manly man and hates mean things. 
He is one who believes that there is 
nothing finer than the truth or baser 
than a lie. He hits hard but he is 
always fair; his strength is as the 
strength of ten because his heart is 
pure. He has never forgotten that his 
father taught him to be honest and 
that his mother, God bless her, taught 
him to be courteous. 

“Whatever he has touched he has 
honored and adorned, and wherever his 
hands have wrought there has been 
left no stain. 

“His life is a light, his character an 
inspiration, his memory a legacy.” 





Thirty Years With 


Dotted Lines 


By MILTON E. BACON 
New York Life, Jacksonville, Fla. 


The best year I ever had I produced 
over a million and a half dollars of 
business, and in that year I was in- 
volved in more civic work than ever 
before. One day a friend of mine in- 
troduced me to a man who wanted 
some advice concerning a project in 
which he was investing considerable 
money. I took two hours to go into 
his problem and sincerely advised him. 
I then promptly forgot the incident. 
One day, as I was trying to get away 
to a ball game, a man came into my of- 
fice and he seemed strangely familiar. 
I could not place him but I diplomat- 


and Selling 


Excerpts from addresses delivered 
before the sales seminar at the 
N.A.L.U. annual convention in 


Boston 
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ically kept my ignorance secret. He 
told me his age and asked me for a 
rate on a policy and then he said, “all 
right, fix it up for $150,000.” Until 
he signed the application I could not 
place him. When he did, I discovered 
it was the man I had given two hours 
of my time to without any thought of 
reward or compensation. 

I helped a certain executive on some 
Chamber of Commerce work. One day, 
he called me again and I naturally as- 
sumed that he wanted me to do some 
more work. I rather avoided contact- 
ing him, and a few days later he 
walked into my office ond said, “You’re 
the damnedest man I ever saw. I have 
been chasing you a week to take out a 
$10,000 policy.” 

A man with whom I had done much 
civic work but whom I had never so- 
licited, said to me one day, “If I send 
you my policies, will you go over them 
and tell me what you think.” He had 
about 20 policies; 19 were O.K., but 
one I did not like. I told him to get 
his money—$6,000. He did and in six 
months that company went into a 
receivership from which it never 
emerged. A year later, that man called 
me up and told me to send the doctors 
to his office. He bought $300,000. 
Now, the point I wish to make in this 
case is that I believe I analyzed the 
man right. Had I tried to sell him 
at the time he asked me to look over 
his policies, I would have ruined him 
as a prospect. I knew that he trusted 
me and that trust carried with it the 
idea in his own mind that he could 
get a report on his insurance without 
resisting a sales talk; but remember 
this also, after I rendered my report, 
I did not let him come to his own con- 
clusions about additional insurance. 
While I did not directly solicit him, I 
exposed myself to his consciousness 
at every opportunity. I simply let him 
have from time to time a picture which 
instinctively linked his needs, life in- 
surance, and myself all together. Add 
it all up, what is the answer? Do not 
talk insurance, live insurance. Do 
you get what I mean? If you do, you 
can intelligently offer up this prayer 
—“‘Oh, God, when I die from the neck 
up, please God, let me die from the 
neck down.” 


Are Women Insurance 


Minded? 


By ROBERTA C. LAWSON 
President, G.F.W.C., Washington, D. C. 


It has been said: “Approximately 
38 per cent of the incomes reported by 
the Federal Government in 1928 was 
received by women, and of the capital 
stock of American corporations wo- 
men owned about $20,213,873,676. 
Furthermore, probably 65 per cent of 
the personal beneficiaries of estates 
left in trust are women, as are 48 per 
cent of the persons bequeathing suf- 
ficient property to be affected by the 
inheritance tax laws of five states.” 

These figures give an idea of the 
extent of women’s share in the na- 
tion’s wealth, and it would be incon- 
ceivable to think that with this rise 
of women to a position of comparative 
economic independence, there had not 
gone hand in hand with it, a sincere 
desire to be able to spend and invest 
wisely. 

A few years ago, in 1928 to be 
exact, the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs made a survey in one of 
the Southern states of accidents oc- 
curring in and about the home. From 
information coming to our attention, 
we had become suspicious that there 
was an unreasonable number of major 
and minor calamities of this nature, 
and that something should be done 
about it. The results more than con- 
firmed our suspicions, especially when 
it was developed that by far the larg- 
est group of all accidents was found to 
be those occurring in the home. Broken 
bones from slipping rugs; mangled 
fingers from household machinery; 
cuts, burns, falls, all of varying de- 
grees of seriousness, but in the aggre- 
gate of sufficient importance to pres- 
ent a definte problem. 

The Federation felt, as a result of 
this survey, that a definite need existed 
for a new type of insurance which 
would protect women from losses 
growing out of accidents to themselves 
and their families while in the sup- 
posed safety of their homes. A group 
of insurance underwriters took up the 
idea and developed an accident policy 
to meet the needs of the homemaker 
more adequately. I regret that we 
have no information as to the extent 
to which women of the country have 
been taking advantage of this new 
policy. Possibly some of you insur- 
ance people could tell us. I can as- 
sure you information along this line 
would be most welcome. 

I am asked whether women, in 
America at least, are insurance mind- 
ed. I feel I can answer without hesita- 
tion that they are. But their attitude 


towards the subject varies in some 
respects from that of a man. 
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YEOMEN MuTuAcL Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
Des Moines, Lowa 


| rion contract being featured at the present time by this company is their 

Whole Life Modified Premiums policy. 
October |, this year, and because of the short period in which it has been 
available to the company's field force it is not possible to state the per- 

centage of paid for issues accounted for by this contract. 

The Whole Life Modified Premiums policy is as its name indicates an 
ordinary life contract with modified premiums during the earlier policy 
It is issued to preferred risks with premium rate during the first 
After ten years the premium increases by 


This contract was introduced on 


years. 
ten years less than thereafter. 
15 per cent at all ages at issue and remains stationary for life unless the 
policy is previously paid up by dividends. 

The policy will be written at ages 20 to 55 inclusive, on preferred risk 
male lives and self-supporting females, in a minimum amount of $5,000. 
There is no established limit to the maximum amount that will be written 
but the retention limit of the company is $10,000. The policy will be issued 
with waiver of premium disability and double indemnity benefits. To 
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Bankers Life, Nebraska 

The Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Lincoln, Neb., has just an- 
nounced a new policy combining life 





provide additional protection the insured may have the policy issued with insurance and investment features 
a Family Income Rider attached. called the Endowment Annuity Plan. a 

The policy is convertible at any time while it is in force and no premium It is sold in units of $1,327. In event <n 
in default, provided there is no increase in the amount of insurance nor of death before payments are begun rd 
decrease in the premium rate. If conversion is effected the new policy will the beneficiary will receive either the ! 
bear the same age and date as the original policy and there will be, of face amount or the cash value, which- - 
course, an adjustment of dividends under the two forms of policies. ever is better, but with a minimum of a 

The Whole Life Modified Premiums policy participates at the end of the $1,000 per unit. On a policy issued Au 
first year. Only the first dividend is dependent upon the payment of the at age 35 and written for ten units aa 
succeeding premium. Paid-up additions participate, and if no election it will provide for the following: A ‘ail 
is made concerning the dividends they will be paid in cash. Dividends left settlement option before maturity den 
with the company to accumulate at interest participate in excess interest provides that after seventeen an- ly. 
earnings; the rate of interest payable in 1936 on dividends left to accumu- nual premiums have been paid, the the 
late being 4%. Illustrative dividends per $1,000 on the basis of the 1936 policy may be converted into a paid- nus 
scale, at representative ages, are as follows: up participating policy for $10,000, ule 


the policyholder receiving in addition the 


PREFERRED RISK ORDINARY LIFE MODIFIED PREMIUMS 























State Ascent Bssued, 05,000 $119.60 in cash. After maturity the anc 
Illustrated Dividends per $1,000 on 1936 Scale—American 3° Reserve following options are provided: $100 giv 
Age at Issue—— os a month for life with 100 months an 
Dividend at End of Year 20 25 30 35 40 45 certain; (b) $13,270 in cash; (ce) cen 
Annual premium, first 10 years $15.95 $17.88 $20.34 $23.54 $27.76 $33.46 af ‘ ; ieyv 
Total dividends after 10 years.. 18.34 20.56 23.39 27. 07 31.92 38.48 Paid-up participating policy for $10, for 
Leseeceeeeeecees Padatedeucess 8.95 4.27 4.69 5.27 6.44 5.80 000 and $6,387 in cash, or (d) A paid- le | 
Bevtiovecceses Mrvenveenwenees 04 35 -79 5.28 5. 5.87 . o . . 
OU ci ta padeakuaovl Sakwesenasa |e 4.42 4.88 5.28 6.52 5.94 up policy for $19,280, representing der 
Mav hskudaiaduenanaiene sat 4.12 4.50 4.98 5.30 5.55 6.02 21 99 - i 

Dect a eee re bic aaa 1.18 4.57 5.08 5.31 5.59 «6.16 $1,928 per unit. ( 
Total dividends 15 years....... 65.88 71.63 76.69 81.22 87.66 99.67 Income may be started at any age the 

Total dividends 20 years....... 91.35 97.90 104.46 112.17 124.04 142.60 betw 65 and 70. if the li os has . 

€ ween ») anc iV, 1 e policy as its 
been in force 10 years. for 
abl 
The Travelers Insurance vs. wn te . Wn te on various policies at quinquennial apt 
‘ . . anc 

C Age Plan Plan Plan Age Plan Plan Plan ages are as follows: 
ompan 7 $820 4797 &0 of . ae > mr ‘ , 

. P y 1 6a6 has —— = 7a tte yo Ordinary Life, Endowment at Age ord 
The family maintenance income 22 5.28 7.40 9.29 35 6.27 9.14 12.13 85: At age at issue—15, $13.03; 20, the 
vision ¢ - — , ‘ 23 5.33 7.47 9.40 36 6.41 9.41 12.56 —. Of €1040 O2 5 s 
provision announced recently by The 24 5.37 7.55 952 37 657 9:70 13.04 gt 25, $16.42; 30, $18.86; 35, bas 
Travelers Insurance of Hartford may 25 5.43 7.65 9.66 38 6.74 10.03 13.59 $22.1 40, $26.53; 45, $32.37; 50 weg 
» she - ; 26 5.48 7.74 9.80 39 6.93 10.39 14.18 a A eS sg j 
be attached y Pre expectancy poli- 27 5.54 7.84 9.96 40 7.15 10.81 14.86 eaten 55, $50.33; and age 60, $64.75. tot 
ies , > premi 28 5.61 7.96 10.14 41 7.39 11.27 15. : a 
— nigel — oe form. 29 5.67 8.08 10:34 42 167 i179 16.43 Twenty-Pay, Endowment at Age “ 
The rider provides sufficient 10-, 15- 30 5.76 8.22 10.56 43 7.99 12.37 17.35 85: At age at issue—15, $20.59; 20, —_ 
cae a sc 31 5.84 8.36 10.80 44 8.34 13.02 18.38 : - ee ae alia : 
or 20-year term insurance to pay a 32 5.94 8.53 11.08 45 874 13:76 1951 $22.49; 25, $24.65; 30, $27.22; 35, flec 
$10 per thousand monthly income for $30.42; 40, $34.60; 45, $39.76; 50, of 
a like period after death of the in- — $46.36; 55, $55.01; and age 60, $67.13. 53 
sured, providing such death occurs Preferred Risk Ordinary Life: At cat 
during the term period. At the end Lamar Life age at issue—15, $12.20; ‘20, $13.48; nee 
of the income period the face amount In common with a large number of 25, $15.26; 30, $17.64; 35, $20.82; 40, an 
of the original or basic policy to which other non-participating companies, $25.05; 45, $30.65; 50, $38.08; 58, dec 
the rider has been attached is pay- the Lamar Life Insurance Company $47.97; and age 60, $61.24. ~ 
able to the beneficiary in cash or un- of Jackson, Miss., has increased its Twenty-Year Endowment: At age q 
der such settlement option as may be rates slightly to offset the lower in- at is $41.77; 20, $41.99; 25, — 
elected. The additional premium to terest returns prevalent today. Sur- $42.20; 30, $42.60; 35, $43.44; 40, _ 
provide a monthly income of $10 for render values are unchanged. $44.92; 45, $47.60; 50, $51.81; 55, lef 
ous 


various periods is as follows: The new premium rates per $1,000 $58.27; and age 60, $68.03. 
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Manhattan Life 
The basic scale dividend schedule 
announced last month which will be- 
come effective Nov. 1 has been issued 


by the Manhattan Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 
Also incorporated in the booklet 


are the dividends being paid under 
the new scale on policies issued after 
Aug. 15, 1932, on the 3% per cent re- 
serve basis. The new dividend booklet 
contains a schedule of annual divi- 
dends according to the formula recent- 
ly adopted by the company. It is not 
the company’s intention to issue an- 
nually a dividend booklet as the sched- 
ule in the present booklet represents 
the formula adopted by the company 
and dividends as declared will be a 
given percentage of the formula, such 
as 50 per cent, 75 per cent, 100 per 
cent, or 125 per cent, ete., of the 
formula. The scale effective Nov. 1 
is 100 per cent of the basic scale divi- 
dend schedule or formula. 

On the basis of the formula adopted, 
the company distributes dividends to 
its policyholders according to a uni- 
form plan whereby the surplus avail- 
able for such dividends is equitably 
apportioned between one policy and 
another, taking account in a fair and 
orderly manner of the differences in 
the premium charged, the reserve 
bases, surrender charges, incurred 
mortality and other varying condi- 
tions. It is felt that this will allow 
any change in the company’s earnings 
during the next few years to be re- 
flected by declaring dividends in terms 
of the percentages of this basic scale 
or formula. Present earnings indi- 
cate that the scale as adopted is cor- 
rect for this year. However, an im- 
provement next year would bring a 
declaration of than the basic 
Seale, 

The 3% per cent scale effective No- 
vember Ist shows a substantial in- 
crease over the past year. On funds 
left with the company under the vari- 
ous settlement options and on such 


more 








FRANKLIN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


| bes featured contract of this company is their Ordinary Life Double 
Insurance to age 60 policy which was introduced July 19, 1936. That 
the agents of the company have found it to be an efficient selling tool is 
attested by the fact that during the month of September this policy 
accounted for 10 per cent of all the paid-for issues of the company. 

The Ordinary Life Double Insurance to age 60 policy provides limited 
period protection for double the face amount of the policy. It is an ordinary 
life policy which provides that the amount payable as a death claim will 
be double the principal sum insured if death occurs before the anniversary 
of the policy on which the insured's age nearest birthday is 60 years. If 
death occurs after the insured has attained age 60 the principal sum insured 
will be paid as a death claim. Premiums are level and are payable 
throughout life; there being no change in the premium rate after the 
double protection period expires. 

If the insured's death occurs while the policy is under extended insurance 
the amount payable will be the principal sum insured, and will not be 
doubled during the double protection period. If in default of premium 
payments paid-up insurance is elected under the non-forfeiture options, 
the amount payable as a death claim is not doubled during the double 
protection period. 

The policy is issued at ages 10 to 50 years inclusive, in minimum amounts 
of $1,000 principal sum insured, that is, $2,000 total insurance. Although 
there is no definite limit to the maximum amount that will be written; 
retention limits vary according to age, with a maximum of $25,000 insurance 
carried. 

The Ordinary Life Double Insurance to age 60 policy may be issued with 
disability and double indemnity benefits. The amount of monthly income 
payable in the event of disability will be $10 for each $1,000 principal 
sum insured. The double indemnity benefit provides for payment of an 
amount equal to the principal sum insured and such benefit is not doubled 
if death occurs during the double protection period. As an illustration, 
a policy carrying the double indemnity benefit becoming a claim by death 
prior to the expiration of the double protection period would receive a 
total of $3,000 for accidental death for each $1,000 face amount of the 
policy. 

Applications for the Ordinary Life Double Insurance to age 60 policy 
for ages 10-45 inclusive, are written on the non-medical basis provided the 
principal sum insured does not exceed $2,500. Premium rates for short 
term insurance and extra premiums for hazardous occupation will be based 
on the total amount at risk at the time the policy is issued. 

This plan of insurance may be issued in exchange for term insurance 
without evidence of insurability only where the principal sum insured of 
the new policy does not exceed one-half the amount of the term policy. 

The policy is issued on the non-participating plan. Under the settlement 
options, those featured are: (1) Annual or monthly income for a fixed 
period; (2) Annual or monthly income for a fixed period of 10, 15, 20, 
or 25 years and lifetime of payee; (3) Proceeds left with company at interest. 

Annual premium rates on the Ordinary Life Double Insurance to age 60 
policy per $1,000, without disability or D.I. benefits, at representative ages 
are: At age at issue 25, $24.67; age 30, $27.22; age 35, $30.43; age 40, 
$34.51; age 45, $40.64 and age 50, $48.00. 











dividends as may be left with the com- 
pany to accumulate to the credit of 
the respective policies, dividends al- 
located on and after November 1, 
1936, will be allowed until further no- 
tice on the basis of the excess, if any, 
of an effective rate of interest of 3%4 
per cent per annum over the rate 
guaranteed by the terms of the policy. 

Illustrated dividends per $1,000 on 
various policies at representative 
ages are as follows: 


ORDINARY LIFE 


Divi- 

dend 
at End Age at Issue 
of Year — oS —_, 
Annual 30 35 40 45 50 


25 
Prem, $18.29 $21.18 $25.14 $30.47 $37.40 $46.39 
y 2.45 8 3.38 . 


2 2.20 5 2.8 4.19 5.33 








2.4 
Si ccoce 2.30 2.56 2.94 4.45 5.69 
Soccsee 2.38 2.65 3.07 3. 4.70 6.00 
reer 2.47 2.76 3.23 3.97 5.01 6.39 
2.87 3.34 4.02 5.03 6.29 7.78 
3.38 4.04 4.94 6.10 7.40 8.21 
4.05 4.90 5.93 7.12 7.81 8.88 





TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 


Annual 
Prem. $28.99 $31.88 $35.60 $40.37 $46.38 $54.08 
Reiedace 3.00 3.26 3.60 4.13 4.88 65.91 
Ser 3.17 3.43 3.80 4.88 5.19 6.31 
O uats 3.33 3.59 3.99 4.63 5.49 6.67 
aes 3.49 3.78 4.22 4.91 5.85 7.09 
10...... 4.29 4.74 5.39 6.29 7.39 8.67 
eee 5.27 5.89 6.69 7.68 8.74 9.44 
20...... 6.46 7.20 8.06 9.00 9.67 10.59 


1937 DIVIDENDS ON 3% POLICIES 
(For Issues After Aug. 15, 1932) 
ORDINARY LIFE 

Annual 

Prem. $19.97 $22.73 $26.33 $31.08 $37.49 $46.27 
, rr 3.17 3.32 3.46 3.69 4.13 4.88 
3.22 3.36 3.52 3.80 4.30 65.11 
Bitaves 3.26 3.40 3.58 3.89 4.43 5.29 


TWENTY-PAYMENT LIFE 
Annual 
Prem. $25.38 $28.02 $31.34 $35.57 $41.24 $49.07 
EES 3.33 3.49 3.63 3.87 4.29 4.98 
De sawnn 3.39 3.54 3.71 3.99 4.45 6.22 
eer 3.44 3.59 3.77 4.08 4.59 5.40 


7 
7 
TWENTY-YEAR ENDOWMENT 

Annual 
Prem. $47.88 $48.65 $49.80 $51.61 $54.60 $59.59 
- Par 4.005 4.18 4.31 4.51 4.86 5.46 


Bissees 4.15 4.28 4.41 4.63 5.02 5.69 
Gs ccwes 4.23 4.34 4.50 4.75 5.18 5.88 
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Advertising 


Bankers Life Receives 
Advertising Honor 


A series of letters and booklets pre- 
pared by the Bankers Life, Des 
Moines, for the use of its salesmen in 
conjunction with the company’s na- 
tional magazine advertising, has just 
been voted one of the fifty outstanding 
direct mail advertising campaigns of 
1936. 

The Bankers Life material was 
given a place with the fifty direct mail 
leaders of 1936 by a jury of experts 
named by the Direct Mail Advertising 
Association. The fifty winning cam- 
paigns, representing business concerns 
in every field of activity, were dis- 
played for the first time in Cincinnati 
last week, at the annual Direct Mail 
convention. 

Among other winners in the na- 
tional competition were exhibits shown 
by the R.K.O. Distributing Corpora- 
tion, National Broadcasting Co., Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., John Deere Plow 
Co., Bakelite Corp., and General Elec- 
tric Co. 


Life Advertisers to 
Feature Display 


When the Life Advertisers Associa- 
tion meets at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, on November 12 to 14, 
a feature of the convention will be a 
comprehensive exhibit of the past 
year’s advertising by the various life 
companies, it was announced this 
week by A. Scott Anderson of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, in charge of 
this year’s display. 

The exhibits will cover thirteen dif- 
ferent classifications of life insurance 
publicity, ranging from magazine and 
newspaper advertising to annual 
statements. The judging will be un- 
der the direction of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, and experts of national repute 
have been selected who will give con- 
sideration specifically to the typog- 
raphy, art, copy, and general effec- 
tiveness of each entry. 

Charles H. McDougall, art director 
of Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc., 
will be the judge of art and physical 
appearance. The effectiveness of the 
copy will be decided by S. L. Williams, 
advertising director of Walgreen Com- 
pany and former copy director of one 
of America’s largest advertising agen- 
cies. William Kittredge, director of 
typography, R. R. Donnelley, will 
judge the typographical merit of the 
advertisements. J. Watson Dunbar, 
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Departmental/[ 


manager of the advertising depart- 
ment, Incandescent Lamp Division, 
General Electric Company, is chair- 
man of the jury. All men act as a 
body in judging the advertising, but 
each is a specialist in his line. 

Awards of Excellence will be given 
to three advertisers in each of three 
groups—companies with $500,000,000 
or more of life insurance, companies 
with $250,000,000 and up to $500,000,- 
000 life insurance, and those with less 
than $250,000,000. Trophies will be 
presented to the leader in each group 
whose advertising earns the largest 
number of merit points. 


Investment 


Safety Best Argument 


For Investment 
Stressing safety as the greatest 
argument for investment in life insur- 
ance, George Van Schaick, former 
New York Superintendent of Insur- 


ance and now vice-president of the 


New York Life, in addressing the Top 
Club Conference at White Sulphur 
Springs recently, spoke of his own ex- 
perience as superintendent and re- 
called with what profound gratitude 
life insurance policyholders found 
their insurance safe when many other 
securities were not. 





George S. Van Schaick 


“Back then we all thought that as 
the depression passed the lesson would 
have been learned and life insurance 
would almost sell itself. But human 
beings have short memories. If I 
were a life insurance agent I would 
like to take every prospect by the 


hand and lead him down through the 
valley of the depression, stressing 
safety in an emergency as the greatest 
reason for a wider purchase of life 
insurance by the average man. Other 
depressions may come. 

“After all, safety is the greatest fac. 
tor. Conservative action by an in. 
surance company relative to reserves, 
dividends, investment policy, and 
everything else, all tend to enhance the 
safety of the policy contracts.” 


Legal 


Life Companies Liable to 
Mortgage Tax 

Passage of mortgage tax laws sub- 
sequent to enactment of the insurance 
code which exempts non-resident in- 
surance companies from payment of 
specific taxes other than the levy on 
premiums, makes life carriers liable 
to the mortgage tax on Michigan prop- 
erties in which they are interested, ac- 
cording to an opinion of the Michigan 
Supreme Court in Metropolitan Life 
vs. Stoll. 

The Metropolitan started a manda- 
mus action against Harold E. Stoll, 
Wayne County (Detroit) register of 
deeds, in an effort to force him to re- 
cord real estate mortgages in the com- 
pany’s favor without payment of the 
statutory mortgage fee. This tax 
amounts to one-half of one per cent of 
the amount of the mortgage and so 
becomes a considerable item in the 
case of large mortgages. 

The Supreme Court, in denying the 
mandamus writ sought, pointed out 
that the law exempting insurers from 
specific taxes other than the premium 
levy has been in force for many years 
where the mortgage tax law was en- 
acted in 1929 and amended in 1935 to 
make exemptions in favor of govern- 
mental agencies, federal government- 
insured mortgages, or those owned by 
insolvent banks or taken over by fed- 
eral or state agencies or conservators. 

This exemption, it was _ pointed, 
could not be construed to have in- 
cluded insurance companies. The rule 
was cited that where there is an “ir- 
reconcilable conflict of statutes,” that 
last enacted must be considered to 
control or to create an exception to 
or qualifiation of the earlier act. The 
mortgage tax law was thus held to 
apply in the Metropolitan’s case. 
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Administration 


Position of Company of 
Today Outlined 


From an administrative point of 
view, the story of life insurance dur- 
ing the depression and its intrinsic 
ability to meet changing conditions and 
capitalize on them are two important 
aspects of the business which merit 
careful consideration, in the opinion 
of Thomas K. Dodd, supervisor of ap- 
plications, Connecticut Mutual Life. 

“Almost every company official,” 
said Mr. Dodd, “has constantly had 
before him the one goal of absolute 
safety. They had thoroughly accepted 
the fundamental principle that the 
ability to pay one hundred cents on the 
dollar, each and every obligation as it 
matures, must be maintained despite 
all else, and the fact that approxi- 
mately 98 per cent of all life insurance 
companies in the United States weath- 
ered the depression proves the devo- 
tion with which they must have clung 
to their ideal. 

“The life insurance business was 
enabled to give an enviable perform- 
ance during the past seven years. No 
other business can begin to compare 
with it in stability throughout the 
worst conditions in modern history. Be- 
fore the stock market crash, people 
were everywhere casting aside life in- 
surance because it was too old-fash- 
ioned and did not bring high enough 
returns and was not the means of get- 
ting rich quick, yet as time went on 
those who had invested in various other 
lines had not only lost most of their 
income return, but also the whole or at 
least a part of their principal.” 
Through all this frenzied period, Mr. 
Dodd commented, life insurance 
“proved itself the one and only sure 
way of guaranteeing the safety of 
one’s principal.” 


Underwriting 


Responsibility a Common 


Burden to All 


“If every head office underwriter,” 
comments George Ryrie, F. A. S., as- 
sistant actuary, North American Life 
Assurance, Toronto, writing in Nalaco, 
“for an extended period of time, could 
accompany the field representative 
along the firing line and hear the 
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Saturation Point 
w~ is the saturation point for life 


insurance? Well, the saturation 
point in the automobile industry is con- 
sidered to be where every family has an 
automobile. Similarly with life insurance, 
the saturation point would be reached 
when the head of each family was insured 
in an amount which would be sufficient, 
together with his other estate, to provide 
an income after death adequate to sus- 
tain the fami'y of the decedent in the 
accustomed standard of living. By that 
test few men indeed are adequately in- 
sured. The saturation point in life insur- 
ance sales is remote. The number who 
are adequately insured is so small with 
reference to saturation that life insurance 
is where the automobile was in 1909 or 
1910. 
—R. D. Cahn, Economist 
Chicago Tribune 








many perplexing questions which 
arise, he would more keenly appreci- 
ate the disappointment that results 
when an application is delayed for 
investigation. On the other hand, if 
every field representative could spend 
six months at the head office studying 
the many problems that engage the 
attention of those responsible for the 
company’s underwriting, his viewpoint 
toward the company’s service would 
obviously be more sympathetic. 

“Webster’s Dictionary gives this 
definition of responsibility; ‘the state 
of being answerable legally or morally 
for the discharge of a duty, trust or 
other obligation.’ 

“There is ample evidence indicating 
that those who shaped the early his- 
tory of insurance were guided by a 
well-defined sense of responsibility. 
Without a sense of responsibility to 
the public with whom you are dealing, 
without the conviction that the prod- 
uct you are offering does meet those 
needs and performs a real public ser- 
vice, it is inconceivable that you can 
properly effect that demonstration. 

“The magnificent proportions of the 
life insurance business today may be 
attributed, to a great extent, to the 
fact that individuals engaged in it 
have consistently realized their mani- 
fold responsibilities. If every action 
we take in our daily work, whether in 
the field or the home office, is con- 
sistent with the realization that we 
are answerable, legally or morally, for 
the discharge of a duty, trust or other 
obligation, then we shall be contribut- 
ing in the fullest possible measure to 
the future growth and development 
we so confidently anticipate.” 


Actuarial 
The Arithmetic of 


Life Insurance 


According to a well-known life in- 
surance authority the two most im- 
portant functions are agency and ac- 
tuarial. Theoretically they should be 


Siamese twins. In this work-a-day 
world, however, they are frequently 
the alpha and omega of the enterprise, 
and as you drop down from the top 
rungs in these two departments they 
are very often so much Greek to each 
other. 

Logically the actuarial function 
comes first, if not in importance, cer- 
tainly in time. For it is only after 
the actuary has scrutinized the con- 
tract and given it a sound mathemati- 
cal basis of rates and reserves that 
the agency end of the business can 
begin to function. And in no small 
measure the success of agency activi- 
ties is contingent upon how well the 
actuary has done his job. 

What is his job... this actuary on 
whom so much depends? “Relatively 
simple,’ says the expert mathemati- 
cian. “A simple assumption dealing 
with mortality and interest, a few 
minor astronomical calculations, and 
that’s all there is to it.” 

To few men is given the faculty of 
making involved subjects readily un- 
derstandable. Many an actuary has 
tried to interpret his functions to the 
lay mind, but like all professions it is 
difficult for the members to step down 
from the technical vernacular and 
idiom, the verbal algebra in which 
they customarily convey ideas. 

Practically all higher mathematics 
are founded on the simple arithmeti- 
cal processes, and arithmetic is within 
the comprehension of so many mere 
of us. What more logical then than 
to develop “An Arithmetic of Life In- 
surance,” as Mr. M. H. Le Vita has 
just done. Mr. Le Vita is statistician 
of the Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance 
Company and was formerly instructor 
of mathematics in Temple University. 
His teaching ability has been put to 
good use in the educational work be- 
ing carried on by his company, and 
his book has been a practical develop- 
ment in connection with the interpre- 
tation of life insurance functions to 
the lay mind. 

The readers of The Spectator will re- 
call two articles on this subject by Mr. 
Le Vita which appeared some months 
ago in its pages. His new book, just 
published by the L.O.M.A., is a pro- 
longation of the simple approach in 
these articles. The price is $2.75 and 
copies may be purchased through The 
Spectator. 
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Verdict: 


Exemptions From Tax Liens 


the genesis of their origin, en- 

gender conflict. An apt instance 
is found in the relative position of 
debtor and creditor. From _ biblical 
times and before, these respective 
positions have been waging unceasing 
battle, each seeking advantage over 
the other, and in the present day this 
conflict is no less keen even though 
the creditor happens to be the United 
States Government, through its In- 
ternal Revenue Department. 


C the gen positions, because of 


Priority of Claim 


Unpaid Federal income taxes make 
the Government a creditor of the de- 
faulting taxpayer, and such claims 
ordinarily take priority over other 
creditors. Realizing this, collectors of 
internal revenue are diligent in 
searching for assets belonging to the 
taxpayer and, as is to be expected, 
one of the assets for which investiga- 
tion is immediately made is a life 
insurance policy belonging to the tax- 
payer. 

Under the Federal Income Tax 
Law, the amount of the tax is a lien 
in favor of the United States Gov- 
ernment upon all property and prop- 
erty rights belonging to the delin- 
quent, both real and personal. 

Under these conditions, how far 
will the courts permit the collectors 
to proceed to realize upon life insur- 
ance policies for the unpaid taxes? 
This question was before the court in 
Kyle v. McGuirk, Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit, 82 Fed. (2d) 
212. The collector had imposed a lien 
for taxes against John J. McGuirk, 
who was the assured under a stan- 
dard contract of life insurance of 
which his wife, who was the peti- 
tioner, was the beneficiary. As the 
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assured, McGuirk had retained the 
right to change the beneficiary, tv 
borrow on the policy, and to receive 
the cash surrender value. A warrant 
of distraint, levying on the property 
rights of McGuirk in the policy, was 
served upon the insurance company 
to recover the value of the policy. 
The laws of Pennsylvania, like the 
statutes of many other States, ex- 
tended certain exemptions to life in- 
surance policies wherein the wife or 
children of the assured should be the 
beneficiaries. The Pennsylvania sta- 
tute reads as follows: 


“The Pennsylvania Act of June 
28, 1923, P.L. 884 (40 P.S. Pa. 
§ 517) upon which the appellee 
relies provides that: ‘The net 
amount payable under any policy 
of life insurance or under any an- 
nuity contract upon the life of any 
person, heretofore or hereafter 
made for the benefit of or assigned 
to the wife or children or de- 
pendent relative of such person, 
shall be exempt from all claims of 
the creditors of such person aris- 
ing out of or based upon any obli- 
gation created after the passage of 
this act, whether or not the right 
to change the named beneficiary is 
reserved by or permitted to such 
person.’ ” 


Circuit Court Reverses 


Relying upon this statute, the bene- 
ficiary petitioned for a vacatur of the 
warrant of distraint. The District 
Court sustained the position of the 
petitioner, whereupon the collector 
appealed and the Circuit Court re- 
versed. In so deciding, the Circuit 
Court stated it could find no authority 
for applying the State Exemption 
Act, admitting that if such Act did 
apply, the distraint was clearly non- 
enforceable. 

Upon the argument, the Court’s at- 
tention was directed to another case 


in which it had applied the State 
Exemption statute. It answered this 
argument by saying that the former 
case involved a bankrupt and “that 
section 6 of the Bankruptcy Act (11 
U.S.C.A. S 24) specifically provides 
that State Exemption laws are ap. 
plicable in bankruptcy. The assured 
in Bowers V. Reinhard, supra, was 
a bankrupt, whereas the assured jn 
the instant case is not a bankrupt. 
Inasmuch as Congress has provided 
for the application of State Exemp. 
tion statutes in bankruptcy proceed- 
ings, but has made no such provision 
applicable to the revenue laws, we 
may conclude that there was no in- 
tention to so apply them in the ad- 
ministration of the revenue laws.” 


Wife's Property Rights 


Continuing, the Court likewise 
adopted the principle that the dis- 
traint would be nonenforceable if the 
property rights in the policy belonged 
to the wife of the assured as benefi- 
ciary, because, as her property, the 
law of Pennsylvania provided that it 
could not be subjected to the pay- 
ment of taxes of the assured. With 
that premise, the Court proceeded to 
the conclusion that the property 
rights in the policy were in the 
assured during his lifetime to an ex- 
tent sufficient to subject these rights 
to distraint by the Government for 
taxes due by the assured. 

No stronger reason is assigned for 
adopting this position by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals other than the fact 
that there were no decisions to the 
contrary by the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania. In its quest for con- 
trolling authority, the Court was 
looking for some adjudication involv- 
ing a policy similar to the one before 
it. Failing to find such a decision, the 
Court was led to its conclusion by 
some dicta in previous cases in the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court, which 
indicated that a beneficiary of 4 
policy like the one under revieW 
merely had an inchoate right which 
ripened into a vested interest upon 
the death of the assured. Hence, dur- 
ing his lifetime, the real owner of the 
policy was the assured, even though 
the policy was for the benefit of the 
wife, her rights being held contingent 
upon a survival of the assured with- 
out a change of beneficiary having 
been made, and without a lapse of 
the policy for non-payment of pre 
miums. What would have been the 
conclusion of the Court, had the policy 
been of a type wherein the assured 
surrendered certain privileges such 
as the right to change the beneficiary, 
to borrow against the policy or t 
assign or cancel it and accept the cash 
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surrender value, is a very debatable 
question. It seems superfluous for the 
Court to speak of forfeiture which, 
more than likely, would have de- 
stroyed all rights of the assured in 
the policy. With a forfeiture pre- 
vailing, it is not likely that any col- 
lector would attempt to sell something 
under a levy which is non-existent, 
namely, rights of the assured in the 
policy. 


Summary Process 


The Circuit Court of Appeals like- 
wise took a different view of .the 
United States Revised Statutes, Sec- 
tion 933 (28 U.S.C.A. § 746), than 
did the District Court. This statute 
provides that the process writs shall 
be quashed, whenever under a like 
situation attachment process “would 
be dissolved upon like process insti- 
tuted in the courts” of the State. The 
Circuit Court of Appeals felt that the 
Collector had employed a summary 
proceeding for the collection of in- 
ternal revenue, and that such process 
was not instituted in the court below. 
By so reasoning, it concluded that the 
aforementioned statute did not apply. 

The Court’s language is as follows: 


“He was brought into that court 
through process instituted against 
him by the appellee. The final 
paragraph of the statute reads: 
‘Nothing herein contained shall in- 
terfere with any priority of the 
United States in the payment of 
debts. We think this indicates 
that the intention of Congress was 
that state laws should not interfere 
with the expeditious collection of 
debts due the United States.” 

It is unlikely that the result 
reached in the McGuirk case will be 
accepted with placidity. Why a bank- 
rupt should be permitted to enjoy 
exemptions denied to a delinquent tax- 
payer is a question that can hardly be 
satisfactorily answered. In each case 
the one sought to be benefited is not 
the taxpayer, or the bankrupt, him- 
self, but his wife and children, the 
designated beneficiaries in the policies 
of insurance on his life. Whether 
the exemptions allowed to bankrupts 
will be extended to other cases no less 
worthy is a problem that calls for 
attention and action. 











LEGAL SECTION 
ASSOCIATES 


The legal section of the American 
Life Convention has recommended 
the admission of associate member- 
ships to its ranks. Recommendations 
and rules for such associate member- 
ships will be worked out in committee. 











Carpenter vs. Giannini 
On Pacific Mutual Life 


The second week of the Pacific 
Mutual Life hearings before Judge 
Henry M. Willis at Los Angeles opened 
last Monday with Samuel L. Carpen- 
ter, Jr., California’s insurance com- 
missioner, being cross-examined by 
various attorneys for groups or indi- 
viduals critical of the Carpenter plan 
for rehabilitating the company. The 
commissioner has, during the past few 
days, explained why he declined to 
approve the plan offered by L. M. 
Giannini, president of the Occidental 
Life, on behalf of the Transamerica 
interests. And another commissioner, 
William A. Sullivan, of Washington, 
has explained why he shifted his sup- 
port from the Carpenter plan, which 
he advocated when it was the only 
one, to the Giannini scheme, which ap- 
peared to him more advantageous, 
partly because it contributed new cap- 
ital. 

Thus the Pacific Mutual Life case, 
which last summer seemed settled by 
reorganization and then was reopened 
through objections by policyholders, is 
not yet crystallized—there is a swirl 
of plans, Carpenter’s, Giannini’s and 
also that of R. R. Hess, described in 
The Spectator two weeks ago. The 
California commissioner naturally pre- 
fers his own, which he says must go 
through or else the assets must be 
sold, but considerable support has 
gone to that backed by the Trans- 
america group. 

The Giannini plan would create two 
new companies, one to take over all 
but the non-cancellable health and ac- 
cident business, which would be taken 
by the other. The new life company 
would receive $3,000,000 from the 
Transamerica group, and the other 
company $1,600,000, and in addition 
the Transamerica interests would 


Trustee Is Refused Life 
Insurance on Bankrupt 


Even negative judicial decisions 
have their interest; in this case—the 
bankruptcy of William A. Levy—Dis- 
trict Judge Henry W. Goddard in New 
York decided that the trustee in 
bankruptcy did not have the right to 
insure the bankrupt (against his will) 
for the benefit of the creditors. It was 
admitted that the trustee had an in- 
surable interest in the life of the 
bankrupt, but held that to use the 
estate’s available funds in the pay- 
ment of insurance premiums over a 
period of perhaps 30 years, instead of 
liquidating the estate immediately, 
would be contrary to the policy of the 
Bankruptcy Act. 

Judge Goddard added: “If the 
creditors desire they themselves might 
purchase from the trustee this par- 
ticular asset; then, as assignees of 
the claim, they might be in a position 
to seek the insurance of Levy’s life 
as suggested by the trustee.” Counsel 
for the two sides were David L. 
Charal, attorney for the bankrupt, 
and Joseph Dannenberg, attorney for 
trustee, by Julius M. Arnstein of 
counsel. 








make annual payments of $500,000 
each, for a total of $4,600,000, to re- 
fund the reserve deficit. 

Among the objections to the Gian- 
nini plan which Commissioner Car- 
penter expressed on Monday were 
under it the accident and health busi- 
ness would go to a separate company 
and his only control over it would be 
as commissioner, not as conservator; 
agents would be worse off under it 
than under his plan, and the amount 
of money available for non-can bene- 
fits would be less under it than under 
his plan. 
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AGENCY NEWS 


The Cleveland Agency of the Lincoln National Life, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., took third place in paid-for business 
among all the company’s agencies for September; Ohio 
stood second among the states. Out of the twenty leading 
producers of the company for paid-for business three 
are members of the Cleveland Agency, namely: Mrs. B 
Ruth Loehr, who took fourth place; Ernest Sobelle, 
eleventh, and Mrs. Rose B. Krohngold, seventeenth. 

The following Prudential agents have recently been 
promoted to the rank of assistant superintendent in 
their respective districts: Leon M. Wear, Kalamazoo, 


Mich.; Charles E. Flanagan, Detroit, Mich.; James H. 
Summers, Rochester, N. Y.; Peter J. Jarmuz, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Herbert Palmer, New Britain, Conn.; Frederick 


L. Keefer, Jr., Trenton, N. J.; Arthur F. Johnson, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.; Karl E. Powers, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
Ewald R. Schmidt, Portland, Ore.; Leonard C. Staats, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Samuel Puziene, San Jose, Calif.; Edward 
W. Johns, Flushing, N. Y., and Frank Jahn, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

With the appointment, effective immediately, of John 
A. Witherspoon as general agent, the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston announces the opening of a gen- 
eral agency at Nashville, Tenn., to cover that part of 
the state of Tennessee not served by its Memphis gen- 
eral agency. 

Ralph W. Fischer has been appointed general agent 
of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Kansas City, succeeding 
Reed G. Hake, retired. Mr. Fischer has been with the 
Penn Mutual Life in St. Louis and has a fine production 
record. 

The appointment of P. W. Tribolet as general agent 
for the Lincoln National Life in Bellevue, Ohio, has been 
announced by A. L. Dern, vice-president and director 
of agencies. His territory will include Erie, Huron, San- 
dusky and Seneca counties, and agency headquarters will 
be maintained at Bellevue. 

Charles L. Barbee, special agent in the Herbert A. 
Hedges general agency of the Equitable Life of Iowa, 
is being honored this month by an agency production 
contest in recognition of his seventieth birthday. He has 
been in the life insurance business forty-three years 
and, in point of service, is the oldest man with the com- 
pany. 

Jay M. Holmes has been appointed general agent of the 
Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis for western 
Pennsylvania with headquarters in Pittsburgh, where he 
has been prominent in the life insurance field for a 
number of years. 

The Equitable Life of New York has announed that 
Broaddus Johnson has resigned as an agency manager 
in New York City to devote his entire time to personal 
production. He will be associated with the Prosser & 
Homans agency. 

The Pan-American Life of New Orleans has appointed 
Wood & Gay of Houston, Tex., as general agents in that 
territory. F. E. Wood and R. N. Gay are members of 
the firm. . 

Twenty-seven members of the San Antonio Agency 
of the Jefferson Standard Life have returned from Dallas, 
where they attended the Texas Centennial for three days 
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IN HOME OFFICAN 


as the guest of O. P. Schnabel, San Antonio branch map. 
ager. The trip was the result of a production contest, 
The Security Mutual Life of Nebraska has appointed 


Joseph W. Ewing, for a number of years with the Lincolp 


National Life, as general agent at Lexington, Mo. 
Reed G. Hake, who retired recently as general agent 




















E needs a haircut, more often than not, and his 

trousers are either too long or too short. He 
wears loud sweaters and his manners match his 
wearing apparel. He should be charged an extra 
fare on the street cars and subways, if, indeed, he 
should be allowed to ride on them at all, because he 
invariably is accompanied by seventeen others of 
the same specie with whom he is fond of wrestling. 
He hits them over the head and ears with rolled up 
newspapers, and is in turn hit over the head and 
ears after a gallop through the cars. He goes home 
and confounds his parents with the information that 
his football team won or lost by the score of six-zip, 
instead of six to nothing, and adopts an air of 
“forget it—you’re too old to understand, anyway.” 
He is fifteen years old. He is the American High 
School Student—the most important single factor in 
the life of every life insurance salesman. 


* * * 


EN years from now that gang of sidewalk mo- 
peal aang those eager young citizens who are look- 
ing forward to a career half of the time and back to 
the good old days of Scouting and half-fare movies 
the other half, will be occupying desk chairs in 
which some of your best clients now sit and many 
of them will already have become heads of families. 
It doesn’t take long for the fifteen-year-old Nuisance 
Number One to step into the role of the busy man 
who says yes or no to three-minutes-of-your-time- 
please and so it is fortunate, both for himself and 
for the life insurance business, that the schools of 
the nation are in so many cases teaching him some- 
thing about the subject and the advantages of life 
insurance. 

e ¢ ¢ 

KNOW that it doesn’t take long, because it was 

only a couple of years ago that I took the affirm- 
ative in a debate at Ellijay Hi on “Should Our State 
Legislature Outlaw Child Labor” and I feel certain 
that many of the citizens of that thriving North 
Georgia town will still remember the occasion too. 
The entire village turned out for the exercises, which 
were held in the great auditorium of the school. I 
forgot my lines and had to resort to a badly ar- 
ranged sheaf of notes. It was a hot night and I 
remember that I had to stand close to an immense 
student’s lamp which shared honors with a pitcher 
of water on the speaker’s table and which gave off 
better heat than a modern two-family coal furnace. 


AS I LIVE}. 
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MNEWS 


ND THE FIELD 


of the Bankers Life of Iowa at Kansas City, has left 
for Brownsville, Tex., for a six-month stay. 

The Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass., has appointed 
William R. Smith general agent in Louisville, Ky., effec- 
tive October 1. 

Ss. S. Bridges, Jr., for several years connected with 
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I tried to bridge a prolonged period of embarrassed 
difficulty by emulating Congressman Thomas M. 
Bell’s studied water drinking technique, and broke 
the water pitcher. A good time was had by all, as I 
remember, but never since have I been able to work 
myself into such a lather over the Child Labor prob- 
lem. And I would like to take occasion to say, right 
here, that in my opinion it should be made a major 
crime to induce, coerce, bulldoze, or even persuade 
any habitually dumb youngster to get up before his 
fellow beings and make a speech. Those inclined in 
that direction will develop into speakers without en- 
couragement—or, in spite of anything you can do 
about it, if you prefer it that way—and the shy and 
inarticulate might as well be allowed to grow up and 
become editors unmolested by sadistically inclined 
instructors. 
7 * 7 

ee so many other phases of our modern life, 

however, the 1936 high school appears to offer 
many advantages over the 1912 offerings and, as 
pointed out before, a good bit of life insurance in- 
struction is included in these benefits. Each year 
The Spectator receives many requests from instruc- 
tors for all manner of literature on insurance mat- 
ters, many of which cannot be accommodated through 
available professional publications. There has, how- 
ever, come to my desk a pamphlet titled “Inde- 
pendence and Security Through Life Insurance” 
which would appear to be made-to-order for high 
school consumption, among its other obvious uses. 
This pamphlet, written by P. P. Cosgrove and pub- 
lished by the Webb Book Publishing Company, Saint 
Paul, Minn., outlines in about forty pages, the entire 
subject under the following chapter headings: 
Human Needs; The Life Insurance Company; The 
Life Insurance Policy; How Life Insurance Rates 
Are Computed; Different Forms of Policy Plans, 
and Health and Accident Insurance. The above in- 
formation should be useful to the agent who con- 
tacts instructors and students as it will be ap- 
preciated by those in need of an inexpensive but 
authoritative treatise on this subject. Incidentally, 
both instructors and the students will be found 


fertile prospecting ground. A short talk before the 
senior class will always be productive of a few 
acquaintances among that group of future buyers 
and the parents of the young people will often de- 
velop into friends and clients for the agent who 
shows an interest in Young Idea. 





the Atlanta, Ga., agency of the Mutual Life of New 
York, has been named supervising assistant by Charles 
J. Currie, manager of the Atlanta agency, succeeding 
F. B. Fisher, who resigned, to devote his entire time to 
personal production. 

William Maxwell has been named general agent of the 
Bankers Life of Nebraska at St. Joseph, Mo., and Ray 
W. Hubbard as general agent at Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Howard C. Lawrence, general agent for the Lincoln 
National Life at Newark, N. J., has been named president 
of the “Minute-Men Club,” the top honor of the company. 

E. J. Stoker, Greensboro, N. C., manager of O. Henry 
Agency of the Pilot Life of Greensboro, N. C., has been 
awarded a trip to the Pilot Club convention at the Roose- 
velt Hotel, New Orleans, January 28-30, 1937. 

Simon A. McAvoy, who has been with the Aetna Life 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., has been appointed cashier of 
the A. L. McKnight agency of the company at El 
Paso, Tex. 

The Ohio State Life has appointed William M. Collins 
as general agent at Lincolnton, N. C. 

E. M. Sommerville, general agent of the Penn Mutual 
Life of Kansas City, has appointed Chauncey Cox as 
sales production manager for the agency. 

W. J. Stoneham, former personal producer at Toronto, 
has been appointed supervisor of the Johnson agency of 
the Great-West Life Assurance Co. in Detroit. 

Ll _ a 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


At the meeting of the Life Underwriter’s Association 
of Northern New Jersey, President John Binns appointed 
Ernest Finch, Sr., associated with the Newark agency 
of the Guardian Life, chairman of Life Insurance Week. 
Alexander Patterson, president of the National Associa- 
tion, will probably be the speaker at the December 
meeting. 

More than 500 members of the Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association attended the fifteenth annual sales 
congress recently. Three interviews of prospects and ad- 
dresses by G. Franklin Ream, assistant superintendent 
of agencies of the Mutual Benefit Life, and Russell S. 
Moore, assistant agency manager of the Midland Mutual 
Life of Columbus, Ohio, were on the program. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) Life Underwriters, Inc., second 
oldest life insurance fraternity in the United States, will 
celebrate its fiftieth anniversary November 9, with a 
Golden Jubilee dinner in the Hotel Statler. Promoters of 
the observance are the club’s twenty past presidents. 
Harlan M. Walker is the present head of the group. 

In their insurance dealings, the best interests of the 
public can be served only by the appointing and licensing 
of agents of unquestioned integrity, with a intimate 
knowledge of the insurance business, Harry B. McClain, 
Indiana insurance commissioner, stated at a luncheon of 
the Indianapolis chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters. 

Dr. David McCahan of Philadelphia, dean of the Amer- 
ican College of Life Underwriters, spoke on “Meeting 
Current Fallacies Respecting Life Insurance and Un- 
derwriting” at a recent luncheon meeting at St. Paul. 
The affair was sponsored by the Twin Cities chapter, 
Chartered Life Underwriters, the St. Paul Underwriters, 
Inc., and the Minneapolis Life Underwriters Association. 
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Bryan L. Bowers, general agent of the Home Life at 
Oklahoma City, was elected president of the Oklahoma 
‘City General Agents’ and Managers’ Club for the en- 
suing year. Horace T. Coombs, Massachusetts Mutual, 
was named vice-president, and Thomas W. Thach, Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, secretary-treasurer. 

William P. Worthington, superintendent of agencies 
for the Home Life of New York, addressed the Rochester 
Association of Life Underwriters at their meeting on 
October 22. The subject was “What Makes the Buyer 
Buy.” 

A course covering the economics and fundamentals of 
life insurance and the psychology of selling will be 
given by Kanawha College, Charleston, W. Va., in 
cooperation with the American College of Life Under- 
writers. A. A. Greenspon will direct the course, with 
Dr. L. S. MeDaniels assisting in the course, “Psychology 
of Selling.” 

The Syracuse Chapter, Metropolitan Life Veterans As- 
sociation, at its recent dinner meeting in Oneida, N. Y., 


elected the following officers: President, J. P. Mulhall; 
vice-presidents, George I. Horton and George Duffy, and 
secretary-treasurer, W. J. Butler. James Woodcock was 
presented a diamond medal for his twenty-five years of 
service with the company. 

The Life Insurance and Trust Council of Hartford, 
formed last June, held its first luncheon meeting Octo. 
ber 19. The speaker was Basil C. Collins, assistant 
vice-president of the Old Colony Trust Co. of Boston, 
who talked on “Why Life Insurance and Trust Councils?” 

A committee which will meet in Chicago on November 
12 to discuss plans for the 1937 Accident & Health In. 
surance Week has been appointed as follows: E, W, 
Amos, San Francisco; Robert A. Cavanaugh, E. H. Fer- 
guson, G. R. Kendall, Frank Post, W. E. White, Chicago; 
W. W. Cole, St. Louis; R. W. Faulkner, Lincoln, Neb.; 
Thomas Hook, Detroit; H. E. Kipp, Philadelphia; J. F. 
Lydon, L. W. Winslow, New York; E. H. Mueller, Mil- 
waukee; C. H. Munsell, Springfield, Mass.; J. E. Powell, 
Chattanooga; Harry Prevost, Baltimore; C. T. Spauld- 
ing, Hartford. 
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ings. 
@ Low PartTICcIPATING RATES? 
are as low. Check your compendiums. 


@ A TRUE DIVIDEND SCHEDULE? 


five years ago. 
@ Low Net Cost? 


net cost of Guarantee Mutual policies. 


§ PROTECTIONS 
and SECURITY | 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN: 


Guarantee Mutual policies are unrestricted, 
except to conform to Insurance laws and rul- 


Less than a half dozen American companies 


As nearly true and equitable as is possible to 
create. Has not been reduced since adoption 


Few American companies can equal the low 


Direct your letter to 


4. B. OLSON, Manager of Agencies 


GUARANTEE MUTUAL 
LIFE COMPANY 


STMT OMAHA, NEB. 
Organized 1901 


Licensed in Twenty-one States and the District of Columbia 


Two-Minute Interview 
Arouses Much Interest 


It took exactly one minute and 
forty-one seconds for Lewis C. 
Sprague, manager of the Provident 
Mutual’s Park Avenue Agency in 
New York City, to present his Provi- 
dent Providor savings sales talk to 
the representatives of five of the 
company’s New England agencies in 
their annual meeting held at the 
Northfield Inn, East Northfield, 
Mass., Wednesday and Thursday of 
last week. It took just about two 
minutes to present the monthly in- 
come sales talk which has _ helped 
the Sprague Agency to attain 141 
per cent of its quota for the first 
eight months of 1936. 

Mr. Sprague stressed the desirabil- 
ity of planning and endorsed the 
goal of consecutive weekly scoring. 
“IT have never seen a man _ score 
consecutively and fail in the life in- 
surance business,” he said. “There 
is a certain rhythm in weekly scor- 
ing that is invaluable in preserving 
the morale and enthusiasm of an 
agent. No good selling job can be 


If we have ALL of the above features to offer, PLUS done without enthusiasm and _ the 
a place to use YOU—if you are above average and 
there is a reason for you to be interested in a liberal 
General Agents contract—tell us your complete story. 


will to succeed.” Mr. Sprague was 
the concluding speaker of the two- 
day meeting, which climaxed a con- 
test among the representatives of 
the Hartford, Providence, Vermont- 
New Hampshire, Portland and Wor- 
cester agencies of the company. 
Walter D. Cross, assistant manager 
of agencies, opened the session with 
a summary of the business outlook 
as it applies to life insurance. From 
present indications, he said, 1937 
should open a new era in life insur- 
ance selling. Samuel J. Gummere, 
general agent at Worcester, spoke 
on determination, and Raymond E. 
Holway, General agent for Vermont 
and New Hampshire, on prospecting. 
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The first meeting of the Life Insurance Conservation 
Association of Canada for the coming year is to take 
place on November 3 at Waterloo at the head office of 
the Mutual Life of Canada. 

Dan W. Flickinger, general agent of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life of Boston, has been chosen president of the 
Indianapolis chapter of Chartered Life Underwriters. 
He succeeds Carl McCann. 

Following the resignation of J. Clyde Barnett as 
president of the Jackson (Mich.) Association of Life 
Underwriters, Fred A. Maxson has been elevated to the 
position. 

James E. O’Neii, vice-president of the George Wash- 
ington Life, Charleston, W. Va., was the principal speaker 
at a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Charleston, W. Va., October 16. 

George H. Harris, relations officer of the Sun Life of 
Canada, addressed the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Kansas City on October 13. 


COMPANY HAPPENINGS 


J. O. Carter, Jr., treasurer of the Provident Life and 
Accident of Chattanooga, Tenn., was presented on Oc- 
tober 15 with his 20-year service pin and a handsome 
silver water pitcher, suitably inscribed, to mark the 
anniversary event. President R. J. Maclellan made the 
presentation in the presence of company officials. 

A prize of $500 to be contributed personally by Guy 
W. Cox, president of the John Hancock Mutual Life of 
Boston, will be awarded to the agent or employee of 
that company who writes a prize-winning John Han- 
cock song. 

Prof. Hubert Greaves, professor of public speaking at 
Yale University, has been engaged by the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life to address its agencies on public speaking. 
He addressed the agency and office force of the Frank 
H. Lewis agency at Newark on October 16. 

The Life Insurance Co. of Virginia held a _ regional 
conference of about 200 of its representatives at Greens- 
boro, N. C. I. T. Townsend, vice-president of the com- 
pany, was the principal speaker. 

The third Ohio office of the Continental American Life 
of Wilmington, Del., has been opened at Toledo, with 
Edgar O. Barton as general agent. 

A regional meeting of general agents of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life will be held in Kansas City, October 29-31. 
Vincent B. Coffin, superintendent of agents, and G. M. B. 
Smith, assistant superintendent, will be in charge. 


COMPANY CHANGES 


John H. Rees has resigned as director of publicity and 
advertising of the Colonial Life of Jersey City. He is a 
charter member of the Life Advertisers’ Association and 
Is prominent in political circles. Future plans, which 
will be tied up with life insurance, will be announced 
later, 

The Metropolitan Life of New York has transferred 
the Aroostook sector in Maine from the jurisdiction of 
Edward C. Tracy, district manager at Bangor, to the 
Calais district, of which his son, Donald E. Tracy, is 
district manager, and has transferred the Dover-Foxcroft 
detached office from the Waterville district to the Bangor 
district. 

The Canada Life Assurance Co. has just announced 
the retirement of J. B. Matthews, branch secretary at 
Vancouver, after 38 years of service with the company. 
Replacing Mr. Mathews, H. E. Schuldt was appointed 
acting branch secretary in Vancouver. 


~ THIS WESTERN WORLD 





By W. EUGENE ROESCH 


NE of the things I noted particularly, while 

attending the annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention in Dallas recently, was the breadth 
of viewpoint evident in many of the speeches. Ob- 
viously the moguls of Western life insurance realize 
the need for measuring up to the standards of a 
modern and a changing world. No longer are they 
content with studies of mere office management 
(even though they admit that immediate and tangi- 
ble savings lie in that direction). No longer is vision 
confined to territory of operation. 


x * * 


Instead of “back yard” sightseeing, the horizon 
of thought has widened. The possibility that what 
Europe does today may affect the life insurance mar- 
ket here tomorrow is kept in mind. Concern is with 
commodity dollars; flexible money guarded by a 
comity of four great nations; foreign trade bal- 
ances; all the give and take of worldwide activity 
that constitute present economic problems. The 
Bogey Man of inflation, under such a collective 
microscope, turns out to be only a common frame- 
work hung with tattered and trite phrases. Fear 
vanishes and, as Retiring-President G. S. Nollen of 
the A. L. C. said: “It is groundless to suppose that 
a nation, which paid principal and interest on 
twenty-seven billions of World War debts for ten 
years, should suffer economic disaster because of 
similar payments to care for a national debt of 
thirty-four billions.” The increases in national 
wealth are as obvious as the increase in population. 
The real job of citizenship is to see to it that that 
national debt is not permitted to creep ever upward. 


* «& « 


Many of the delegates and their wives, entertained 
by three young ladies of exceptional vocal ability 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the Baker Hotel, asked 
me who the harmonizers were. Since the girls are 
friends of mine (and Mama guards them carefully!) 
I don’t mind telling you they are the Downey Sis- 
ters; Dolores, Irene and Yvonne. They have ap- 
peared in public from Detroit to San Francisco, 
North and South, 
and you have 
heard them over 
national radio net- 
works with such 
famous orchestras 
as those of Paul 
Whiteman, Ted 
Lewis, Jay Whid- 
den and_ others. 
On the screen they 
are currently fea- 
tured in the new 
Technicolor re- 
lease, “Palm 
Springs,” starring 
Walter Huston and 
Edmund Lowe. The 
platinum-haired 
Downey trio ap- 
pears at left. Take 
your choice and no 
crowding! 


The Downey Sisters 
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To Expand National 
Ad Campaign 


The Bankers Life Company of Des 
Moines announces an expanded pro- 
gram of national advertising for the 
year beginning Nov. 1, 1936, with the 
addition of Collier's Weekly to the 
magazines in which advertisements 
will appear. The Bankers Life na- 
tional advertising started in Novem- 
ber, 1934, with insertions in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Better Homes 
and Gardens was added in December, 
1935. Regular insertions in both of 
these publications have continued, and 
will continue through the next year. 

Bankers Life advertisements will 
appear in these three publications at 
average intervals of less than three 
weeks under the new schedule, and 
during the year Bankers Life ads will 
appear in a total of more than 50,000,- 
000 copies of these three great na- 
tional magazines. 

A thing unusual in national adver- 
tising occurred in September, when 
the Bankers Life repeated an adver- 
tisement which originally appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post during 
1935. The second insertion was also 
in Post, and Tide, which picked the 
title of the ad as a stopper in 1935, 
again picked it as a stopper in 1936. 
This potent title is “Kind to His Wife 
... Cruel to His Widow,” and the ad- 
vertisement which attracted many in- 
quiries in 1935, is doing the same 
thing again in 1936. The company re- 
ports an unusually large number of 
inquiries, not only from wives, but also 
from girls and young women in the 
age range from 16 to 20. 


Quality Business Comes from 
Quality Agents 
(Concluded from page 11) 


creasingly difficult; 10. Racketeers and 
opportunists appeared to attack and 
attempt to undermine life insurance. 

Steps to be considered in meeting 
changing situations in the immediate 
future of life insurance were enu- 
merated by Mr. Schuppel as follows: 
1. Agency departments must publicize 
to the field forces the fact that an im- 
proved status is here with a conse- 
quent demand for new life insurance 
and must urge their men intelligently 
to supply that demand; 2. New busi- 
ness must be of better quality than in 
the past; 3. Agency management must 
be conducted economically; 4. Agency 
work must not be limited to sales but 
must include such phases as conserva- 
tion, service, public relations, etc.; 5. 
Quality man power must be built up; 
6. Proper sales technique must be de- 
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veloped to attract the right kind of 
men; 7. Cooperation between manage- 
ment and agency departments is es- 
sential; 8. Agents must be compen- 
sated so that they can make a decent 
living; 9. Incompetent agents must te 
eliminated; 10. Agency departments 
should more and more act as a public 
relations division. Agents must un- 
derstand that they are engaged in a 


business which has reduced pauperism 
in the U. S. by over 33 per cent in the 
last 35 years and that $2 out of every 
$3 paid out by life insurance com- 
panies goes to the living while % of 
all the money left by married men is 
represented by life insurance. 





Dean of Agents Retires 


C. D. Mill, dean of Kansas City 
general agents of life companies and 
dean of agents of the New England 
Mutual Life, has retired from active 
business. He was 80 years old on July 
30. Two years ago an infection made 
amputation of one of his legs neces. 
sary. 











respect and affection. 


STRONG — 





TESTIMONIAL 


to Management 


et 


Every NWNL fieldman knows the vital importance of Manage- 
ment in the upbuilding of a life insurance company. In his own 
company he has a striking example of how careful expert man- 
agement—sound, yet progressive—has been able to keep sales 
curves and surpluses climbing steadily through bad times as well 
as good. * * * It is true that NWNL's remarkable depression 
record would not have been possible without the well-directed 
and untiring efforts of an unusually capable Agency Organiza- 
tion. But their efforts would not have been nearly so restful if a 
straight thinking, foresighted management had not been con- 
tinuously and vigilantly ‘on the job,"’ shaping sound policies, 
building and holding public confidence in the Company's abso- 
lute stability and fair-dealing. * * * So it has become an NWNL 
tradition that in October of each year the Agency Organiza- 
tion pays a special tribute to NWNL's President and Managing 
Director, O. J. Arnold, who has led the Company through this 
period of most satisfying progress. * * * Why October? Be- 
cause in that month eleven years ago President Arnold first 
took the helm. And also because October is President Arnold's 
birth month. * * * October always is Arnold Month and in 
1936, as before, NWNL fieldmen enthusiastically embraced the 
opportunity to honor the leader whose warm friendship and 
untiring efforts in their behalf have won for him their deep 
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COMPANY CHANGES 


(Continued from page 29) 


William Herbert Crockett, of the Aetna Life of Hart- 
ford, formerly located at Seattle, was transferred to 
Newark, N. J., in the capacity of home office representa- 
tive, where he is engaged in selling group insurance. 

Dr. William O. Purdy has been named assistant medical 
director of the Equitable Life at Iowa. He served his 
interneship at Iowa Methodist Hospital, Des Moines, in 
1930 and 1931 and later took a graduate course in Lying- 
in-Hospital, Chicago. He has been practicing in Des 
Moines since then. 

Harry C. Woodbury has been elected secretary of the 
Reserve Loan Life of Indianapolis. He succeeds the late 
Dr. Frank L. Truitt, secretary and medical director. Mr. 
Woodbury has been connected with the company since 
1898 and during the last few years has been auditor and 
office manager. 

The Canada Life Assurance has just announced the 
retirement of Charles Mead as manager for the South 
Saskatchewan branch of that company, after 20 years’ 
service with the company. 

J. H. Birmingham has been appointed manager of the 
Kansas City office of the Phoenix Mutual Life. He has 
been supervisor in the office. 

The Great-West Life Assurance Co., Winnipeg, Man., 
has announced the appointment of John R. Binning as 
manager of its new Stratford, Ont., office. 

Charles R. Poynter has been appointed district manager 
of the Volunteer State Life at Greenville, S. C. 

R. H. March has been appointed manager of the Mon- 
arch Life Assurance Co. for northern Ontario. 


COMPANY REPORTS 


The Northwestern National Life of Minneapolis reports 
that for the quarter ended September 30, repayments of 
policy loans were 41 per cent greater than for the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1935. For the year ended September 
30 repayments were 17 per cent greater than for the 
corresponding period in 1934-1935. The number of policy 
loans outstanding on September 30 was 30,164, an in- 
crease of nearly 400 for the year, but the average size 
was about $8 less. 

Registering during September a gain of $1,845,350 in 
insurance in force, the Connecticut Mutual Life has in- 
creased its total in force to $931,506,117. The total gain 
for the year to date is $17,349,381, which contrasts with 
a gain of $11,865,178 for the same period last year. 

The Girard Life of Philadelphia has shown a gain in 
new paid business, for the first nine months of 1936, of 
23.74 per cent as compared with new business paid for 
during the corresponding period of last year. 

The Church Life Insurance Corporation of New York 
reports for the first nine months of this year an increase 
of 33 per cent in new annuities issued, a gain of 46 
per cent in first-year annuity premiums and an increase 
of 2.1 per cent in ordinary life business written, as 
compared with the corresponding period last year. 

New business secured this year points to a probable 
new high in the history of the Woodmen of the World 
Life Insurance Association, according to the report of 
De Emmett Bradshaw, president, to the board of direc- 
tors. “The usual rule is that 14 per cent of the amount 
of business on the books must be written annually,” 
Mr. Bradshaw said. “This would require us to write 60 
million dollars per annum. We wrote that in the first 
six months of this year!” 

(Continued on page 35) 


ALONG CITY STREETS 


By DAVID PORTER 


T was in a mid-town grill one evening last week. The 
soup was but a fragrant memory and the World- 
Telegram was spread out with the sports pages up- 
ward. Knee-deep in football statistics and pre-game 
dope, with the pleasant assurance that the next course 
would soon arrive, plus the gracious realization, subtly 
felt, that it wasn’t such a cockeyed world after all, 
in spite of the political distortions on the front page— 
it was one of those rare moments when the reverbera- 
tions of the world outside beat ineffectively upon the 
shell of one’s consciousness. Nothing was going to 
disturb the even tenor of my ways—or so I thought. 
But just at that moment, one of the reverberations 
pierced the shell and I heard, in bold upper case, the 
word INSURANCE. 
o * 
NO: to a roving insurance journalist, that was waving a red 
flag. Momentarily shelving the pert comments of Joe Wil- 
liams, | looked up in time not only to push aside an elbow and 
make room for that next course, but also to focus on the intruder 
and catch some of the ensuing dialogue. For the next few mo- 
ments | was treated to the spectacle of Policyholder Number 
10.564,097 working himself up to a fine pitch of fury and not 
caring a hang who listened in. 
e é 
E was gesticulating with a piece of direct mail, 
waving it before the long-suffering girl who sat 
across the table. Gradually I caught the sense of the 
harangue. “Look at it,” he was pleading with her. 
“The fourth letter these insurance people have sent 
me inside of two weeks. I’m getting sick of finding 
this stuff in my mail.” “Why don’t you tell them to 
lay off?” she asked, looking longingly at the menu. 
“T did,” he spluttered. “I wrote to this fellow who’s 
been sending me the barrage and told him I have 
enough insurance, I didn’t want to be pestered any 
longer and will he please stop sending me this blankety- 
blank such-and-such. Did he stop? He did not. Further- 
more, when I want some insurance, I won’t get it from 
him.” 


GATHERED that he was an individual who knew his own mind 

and wasn't going to be bowled over by high-pressure methods. 
That much was evident, even to the girl who was more personally 
interested in what she'd have for desert. As one who has con- 
sistently questioned the indiscriminate distribution of insurance 
literature, | was moved to a substantial degree of sympathy. The 
irascible diner simply didn't want any more insurance, and if he 
did, he wasn't going to be rubber-hosed into signing on the dotted 
line. It was not only a waste of the agent's time but it apparently 
upset the pro-pect's digestion and left a sour taste in his mouth, 
arousing an antagonism toward all insurance people. 


HILE the principles behind the direct mail sys- 

tem are definitely sound, the careless applica- 
tion of them is not calculated, in many instances to 
arouse a favorable response in prospects who have 
wearied of the barrage. A more judicious use of direct 
mail, predicated on the agent’s knowledge of human 
nature plus a fitting regard for the sensibilities of the 
prospect, would put the latter in a more receptive 
frame of mind. The theory that if you flood a pros- 
pect with enough literature some of it will stick, is 
very pretty rhetoric but it doesn’t always make sense. 
Too many waste baskets and too little time for read- 
ing haphazard bits of mail that cram the letter box, 
argue for an intelligent use of direct mail, stressing, 
to coin a phrase, quality instead of quantity. 
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Bureau-Agency Officers 
Program Is Announced 


The program for the annual meet- 
ing of the Sales Research Bureau and 
the Association of Life Agency Of- 
ficers to be held Nov. 10, 11, and 12 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chi- 
cago, has been completed. It includes 
addresses on timely agency subjects 
by officers of member companies as 
well as a series of papers by members 
of the Bureau staff. The concluding 
address of the meeting will be given 
by M. J. Cleary, president of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

A feature of this year’s meeting will 
be a series of group discussions to be 
held Nov. 11, at which the leaders will 
be company officials. There will be 
four of these group meetings led by 
Henry E. North, vice-president, Met- 
ropolitan; Vincent B. Coffin, superin- 
tendent of agencies, Connecticut Mu- 
tual; E. B. Stevenson, vice-president, 
National Life and Accident, and 
Frank P. Samford, president, Liberty 
National. 

The complete program follows: 


November 10 


The first session will begin promptly at 
9:45 A. M., Tuesday (not Monday as 
previously and not in the afternoon, as 
previously). 

“Opening Remarks’—O. J. Arnold, 
chairman, Research Bureau board of di- 
rectors; president, Northwestern National. 

“Fifteen Years of Sales Research in 
Life Insurance’—John Marshall Hol- 
combe, Jr., manager, Research Bureau. 

“Agency Planning and Selling Cost’’— 
Laurence S. Morrison, Research Bureau. 

“Compensation—Today and Tomorrow” 
—W. S. Penny, director of agencies, Sun 
Life of Canada. 

“Present Economic Situation and Its 
Relation to Life Insurance’—Claude L. 
Benner, vice-president, Continental Ameri- 
can. 

“Using a Persistency Rating Chart’— 
Eugene C. Kelly, Jr., field supervisor, 
Home of New York. 

“Agency Management’—Rensis Likert, 
Research Bureau. 

“Sales Presentations Which Stay Pre- 
sented""—The famous Borden and Busse 
now presented in the “talkies.” 





November 11 


“Opening Remarks’—W. W. Jaeger, 
chairman, Research Bureau’ executive 
committee; vice-president, Bankers of 
Iowa. 

“Symposium: Some Current Agency 
Management Problems; How We are 
Meeting Them—Successfully and Un- 
successfully’—D. Gordon Hunter, vice- 
president and agency manager, Phoenix 
Mutual; C. D. Devlin, general superin- 
tendent of agencies, Confederation; Rich- 
ard RBoissard, vice-president, National 
Guardian. 

“Supervision of Agencies by the Home 
Office’’"—Information Necessary for Super- 
vision—Joseph C. Behan, vice-president, 
Massachusetts Mutual. Applying the In- 
formation to Supervision—Malcolm L. 
Williams, assistant manager of agencies, 
Provident Mutual; B. N. Woodson, Jr., 
executive assistant, Mutual Trust. 

“American College of Life Under- 
writers’”—Paul F. Clark, general agent 
at Boston, John Hancock. 

“Group Sessions” 


November 12 


“Our Association Today” — H. M. 
Holderness, chairman, executive commit- 


tee, Association of Life Agency Officers; 
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It’s mental attitude. 


every sales activity. 


of Worcester, 








The $500 System 


A nationally known producer who is also a General Agent has always 
carried $500 when selling. Carrying it with him, he says, gives him 
confidence. He is able to consider the outcome of his sales interviews 
with an easy mind, undeterred at the thought of a turn-down. He gives 
the $500 credit for his ability to discuss life insurance without feeling 
the unnatural tension which destroys sales. 


State Mutual’s Sales Plan has given this $500 mental attitude to its sales 
force, as a part of its ordinary equipment. Win or lose, State Mutual 
agents, who are committed to the Plan, know the exact value of their 
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vice-president in charge of agencies, Con- 
necticut Mutual. 

“The Replacement Problem’’—Frank L. 
Jones, chairman of the committee; vice- 
president, Equitable of New York. 

“The Agency Practices Problem”— 
W. W. Jaeger, chairman of the commit- 
tee; vice-president, Bankers of Iowa. 

“1936 Life Insurance Week’’—S. T. 
Whatley, vice-president, Aetna Life. 

“1937 Life Insurance Week"’—George 
L. vice-president, New England Mu- 
tual. 

“Whither Life Insurance Advertising” 
—Kenneth R. Miller, Research Bureau. 

“The Agency Year’—John Marshall 
Holcombe, Jr 

“Artistry in Selling’’—Hubert Greaves, 
professor of public speaking, Yale Uni- 
versity. 

“Agency Management from the Presi- 
dent's Point of View’—M. J. Cleary, presi- 
dent, Northwestern Mutual. 


Institute Issues 1936 


Book of Examinations 


The Life Office Management Insti- 
tute sponsored by the Life Office 
Management Association, is training 
employees of life insurance companies 
in the fundamentals of life insurance 
principles, practices and accounting. 
It recently issued its 1936 Year 
Book of Examinations. This book 
contains the results of the examina- 
tions held this spring and marks the 
end of the Institute year. 
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WAY DOWN EAS I | he found time to con over Mr. Blackstone’s books and 
| for his diligence in these studies the George Wash- 
ington University gave him another degree. 
: By TOM EAGAN | , she . 
; e 
; CHANGE in a post where changes have been HE Senator, who was a director of the National 
rare indeed occurred this past week. Herbert Life of Vermont, was responsible for Mr. Pierce’s 
R. Pierce became secreta>y of the National Life In- connection with the company which began back in 
surance Company of Vermont. Colonel Osman D. 1920 in the loan department. The subsequent years 
] Clark, longtime occupant of the secretary’s office re- found him moving along by easy stages of advance- 
tired, not from active service with the company, but ment in the secretary’s department and when last 
to less arduous duties. spring it was decided to accept Col. Osman’s resigna- 
mn tion it was inevitable that Pierce be chosen for an- 
other promotion. 
N almost ninety years of existence, only six names * 
have graced the company’s roster of secretaries. HE new secretary held the rank of lieutenant dur- 
One of them, George W. Reed, served almost half of ing the war, serving with the navy, and since then 
that time. The new secretary, who is still on the has been active in American Legion affairs in his 
sunny side of the half century mark is a Vermonter home state. He appears to be one of those men who 
——| by birth and by choice. His selection to this im- are made for the berth they occupy. By training 
portant post meets with wide approval among his and by temperament he possesses every qualification 
fellow workers, not the least of which comes from that his new title calls for and a host of well wishes 
the agency ranks where he has a great reputation, will follow him from the field and from home office 
earned while he was associate secretary of the associates in his occupancy of his new position. 
nsti- company. 
)ffice o 
ning 
inies R. PIERCE is an alumnus of the University of GROUP INSURANCE 
ance Vermont. After graduating from college he Hanff-Metzger, Inc., advertising, New York City, has 
ting. went into the paper business, which in the event you adopted a group life insurance program providing ap- 
Year don’t know, is quite an industry in Vermont. This proximately $100,000 coverage for its employees. It is 
book connection, however, did not last long and he ac- underwritten by the Metropolitan Life of New York on 
\ina- cepted the invitation of United States Senator Dil- a cooperative basis. 
- the 
Companies reporting: American Central, Bankers Life, Insurance Co. of Virginia, Lincoln National, Mutual Bene- 
Iowa, Business Men’s Assurance, California-Western States fit, National L. & A., Northwestern Mutual and the Phoenix 
Life, Connecticut General, Connecticut Mutual, Franklin Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Life, General American, Guardian Life of America, Life 
Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent Amount Per Cent 
Invested to Invested to Invested to Invested to 
Week Total Werk Total Week Total Week Total 
Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- Ending Invest- 
Sept. 26 ment Oct. 3 ment Oct. 10 ment Oct. 17 ment 
Loans . 
eee $524,283 7.33 $519,203 7.31 $337,022 6.00 $382.438 5.95 
On Dwellings and Business Property... 1,505,154 21.05 1,300,328 18.31 1,206,395 21.47 2,227,994 34.64 
ETS ee "$2,029,437 «28.38 ~=—S—«$1,819, 631 25.62 $1,543,417 27.47 $2,610,432 40.59 . 
Rautroad Securities 
DEE. Giatkeeenusduanedscetesedeapdeoe $203,529 2.85 $262,038 3.69 $281,105 5.00 $734,985 11.43 
TOE scbicibieeninteeinsaeksanaeiees: «nian 31,365 44 151,577 2.70 29,355 46 
OI aaa aati neue ~ $203,529 2.85 $293,403 4.18 $432,682 7.70 $764,340 «11.89 
Public Utility Securities 
DEE itdcauudxsndnedtanancuesiieaswcn $3,188,375 44.59 $3,124,967 44.01 $637,999 11.35 $303,029 4.71 
DE sentuiaiesiacss jniecRebeaaeen 6,500 .09 4,915 07 156,350 2.78 47,820 74 
_ ee peaeiinaesil basen $3,194,875 44.68 $3,129,882 44.08 $794,349 14.13 "$350,849 5.45 
Government Securities 
U. S. Government Bonds............... $310,122 4.34 $200,000 2.82 $500,000 8.90 $500,000 7.77 
CCC cciciescetitestiiengens: §  keosdn —- enn i 15,000 .27 seuees ee 
Bonds of Other Foreign Governments..  ...... ae | eel ae 0Cté“‘i«‘«~*:*‘éR cane ante ji 
State, County, Municipal............<+- 1,341,011 18.75 1,640,786 23.11 2,292,520 40.80 1,927,367 29.96 
UD cieneniiccstvenpicons sohiiiasi $1,651,133 23.09 $1,840,786 25.93 «$2,807,520 «49.97 «$2,427,367 —=«872.78 
Miscellaneous Securities 
Bonds ... $20,000 28 $5,000 07 $21,030 
cedtestedensbaskecseiaanieds i 2 ' j . 87 15,150 3. 
WEEE sthedenesedanesicanveus cesanene 51,100 72 12,225 7 20,000 .36 #75307 100 
Oe  icinisccseasabeian saaiisils 71,100 1.00 $17,225 24 $41,030 73 «$279,457 4.34 
$5,063,037 70.81 $5,232,791 73.69 $3,747,654 66.70 3,680,538 : 
58.000 ‘81 48.505 69 227,927 5.83 , 141482 oo 20 
2,029,437 28.38 1,819,531 25.62 1,548,417 27.47 2,610,482 40.59 
$7,150,474 100.00 7,100,827 100.00 © $5,618,998 100.00 $6,432,445 100.00 
—_—_— 
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American Life 


Convention 
(Concluded from page 17) 


At the first day’s session also, 
the A.L.C. heard Hon. Hartley D. 
MecNairn, insurance superintendent of 
Ontario, Canada, describe the uniform 
life insurance laws of the Canadian 
provinces, now effective, and point 
out that the difficulty was not in 
formulating uniformity, but in keep- 
ing it so. The provinces finally 
achieved their aims in this direction 
in July of 1936, he said, and worked in 
harmony with business associations 
of all kinds, so that there should be 
always “Uniformity where possible; 
diversity where necessary; and fair- 
ness in all cases.” The facts and 
figures behind the story of modern 
railroading were outlined by John 
J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, who predicted 
a great future for this means of 
travel both as transportation and as 
a reviving source of investment re- 
turns. 


Mortgage Loan Discussion 


The subject of investments gen- 
erally, and mortgage loans in partic- 
ular, occupied the second day of the 
annual gathering of the American 
Life Convention. Dr. H. E. Hoag- 
land, member of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank Board of Washington, 
D. C., cheered the delegates with the 
statement that the H.O.L.C. was, in 
fact, in process of liquidation and 
that the fears which had been voiced 
regarding its practicability were 
groundless. The American public, he 
said, has evidenced an immense wil- 
lingness to pay and “If wise manage- 
ment and present interest rate of 
5 per cent are continued, the H.O.L.C. 
should not cost the taxpayers of 
the United States a cent.” He added 
that foreclosures in the H.O.L.C. are 
so few compared to the number of 
loans, that it makes one wonder why 
the mortgages had to be taken over 
from private lenders. Government 
took stock in building and loan as- 
sociations to encourage home con- 
struction, he averred, but now life 
insurance companies may well look 
to the home construction field as a 
source of demand for funds available 
for investment. He urged the com- 
panies to invest more heavily in home 
mortgages, saying that they were the 
safest and paid higher returns than 
any others of comparable security. 
Furthermore, se rious consideration 
should be given continuation of sub- 
stituting amortized mortgages for 
straight loans; and companies should 
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look to home mortgage loans in order 
to escape the results of the present 
tendency to place all surplus funds 
in government bonds. This will, he 
said, avoid the trend now evident 
whereby life insurance institutional 
investments are becoming “govern- 
mentalized.” Federal loans amount- 
ing to $3,000,000,000 have been made 
to save 4,000,000 homes, but repay- 
ments are constant, the H.O.L.C. is 
li,uidating and the chance for private 
investment improves, as it is seen 
that the emergency danger is over. 

Taking a stand against further re- 
ductions in interest rates, the paper 
prepared by C. C. Ferguson, general 
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manager of the Great West Life of 
Winnipeg, Canada (and read by his 


representative, H. W. Manning), 
warned that if such reductions con- 
tinue it may become necessary to put 
call clauses in policies, thus providing 
for summary increases in premium 
rates. The effect of such procedure 
might be serious on the market for 
life insurance, but without evident 
upward trend in interest rates, the 
companies may be driven to this 
method of protecting their financial 
futures, he opined. 

Texas investments und Texas op- 
portunities were outlined by Dr. H. Y. 
Benedict, president of the University 
of Texas, in an inspirational speech 
that dealt with the need for trained 
thinkers to meet modern problems, 
and extolled the resources of an area 
that comprises one-twelfth of the 
United States. 


Texas Farm Loans 


The status of farm loans in Texas 
was described for the American Life 
Convention by Harry L. Seay, Jr., 
treasurer of the Southland Life of 
Dallas, who divided such properties 
in his territory into the following 
three classes: 1. Lands in the North 
affected by drought; 2. Lands of the 
small-farm type; 3. Ranch lands. 
Factors governing values, said he, 
are: 1. Productivity; 2. Farm com- 
modity prices; 3. Activity of govern- 
ment in the farm loan field; 4. Tax 
burden on the property. Former 
drought lands can serve as security 
when adequate appraisals have been 
made, said Mr. Seay, and the same 
applies to ranch lands, but in the 
field of sound, small-farm lending he 
stressed government competition and 
stated that: “The Federal Land 
Banks have for years been doing a 
sizeable proportion of America’s farm 
financing, but it was only with the 
advent of their new low interest rates 
that they began to get, as a matter 
of competition, practically all the 
cream of the farm loan _ business. 
Since they are permanent institutions, 
I think insurance companies are go- 
ing to have to compete with them or 
give up the field.” 


J. B. Reynolds Closes 


‘Traditionally, J. B. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life and 4 
founder of the American Life Conven- 
tion, delivered the closing remarks of 
the meeting. His comments were of 
such general importance that they 
are treated separately elsewhere in 
these pages. 
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COMPANY REPORTS 


(Continued from page 31) 


President E. B. Stephenson of the Security Mutual Life 
of Nebraska says that since 1929 the proportion of an- 
nuities written has increased from 7 to 38 per cent of 
the company’s total yearly writings. 

The Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Tex., reports 
a gain of $15,800,000 in insurance in force in the first 
three quarters of the year. 

The paid-for business of the Provident Mutual Life 
of Philadelphia for the month of September shows a gain 
of $1,000,000 over the same month of last year. 


DEATHS 


Bruce E. Hunter, Syracuse, New York, supervisor of 
agents for the Farmers and Traders Life, Syracuse, in 
western New York, Massachusetts and New Jersey. 

Walter E. DeButts, 65, general agent of the Equitable 
Life at Lincoln, Neb. 

Orville A. Andrews, 65, former agent of the Pacific 
Mutual Life for Nebraska. 

John Emanuel Mitchell, 67, president of the San 
Antonio Association of Life Underwriters. 

Robert L. McNeilly, 60, Toledo, Ohio, traveling in- 
spector for the Prudential of Newark. 


STATE DEPARTMENTS 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. Pink of New York 
has announced the appointment of John P. Traynor as 
deputy superintendent, to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Edwin W. Patterson, who has resumed 
his teaching at Columbia University, but who will con- 
tinue to serve the department in a consulting capacity. 

John S. Logan, attorney for the Nebraska insurance 
department, has asked the courts to dismiss the action 
brought by various policyholders against the Service 
Life of Omaha. He contends that the insurance depart- 
ment has exclusive original jurisdiction in such matters. 

The license of the Knights of Columbus to operate in 
the state of Missouri was suspended by R. Emmet 
O’Malley, insurance superintendent of Missouri. His action 
was taken because of the alleged refusal of the Knights 
of Columbus to permit examiners from the Missouri 
insurance department to make any examination of the 
books of the society. 


JUDICIAL 


Attorneys for the Benjamin Harrison Life of Indian- 
apolis asked liquidation of the company on October 19, 
following a hearing before Judge Earl R. Cox in Circuit 
Court. Ralph S. Kane, company attorney, asked the court 
to permit the state insurance department to name an 
employee of that department to liquidate the concern. 

Elmer E. Strother, Emil Ritter and L. H. Ferguson, 
St. Louis members of the Modern Woodmen of America. 
Rock Island, Ill., recently filed suit in the United States 
District Court at Springfield, Ill., for recovery of $16,- 
206,230. They charge that officials of Modern Woodmen 
Violated the insurance laws by transferring money from 
one fund to another and in paying more than $13,000,000 
for rewriting policies. 

Holding contrary to decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in Illinois and Tennessee cases, the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court has ruled, in the case of Essie 
Dean against the Progressive Life, that life insurance 
companies are not relieved of liability when a_policy- 
holder is legally executed for crime. 


BUSINESS IN BRIEF 
By WINTHROP A. HAMLIN 


RICES of securities showed a slight decline last week, 

following an even smaller rise the week before. The 
chief balancing features appeared to be the strengthen- 
ing effect of generous dividends, stimulated by the tax 
on undistributed profits, and the generally depressive 
uncertainty as to the outcome of the election, stimulated 
by the country-wide crop of straw votes. Pre-election 
influences upon the stock market are not, however, con- 
sidered very important. Sales of securities in September 
were 13.6 per cent greater than in August of this year 
and 12.2 per cent larger than in September, 1935, ac- 
cording to a summary of sales on all registered securi- 
ties exchanges given out a few days ago by the Securities 
and Exchange Commission; the total volume for this 
September was $1,882,282,523. Of this aggregate, stock 
sales, including rights, had a total value of $1,594,411,- 
750, or 11 per cent more than in August, and bond sales 
totaled $287,860,575, an increase of 30 per cent. 
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URING the past fortnight there have been slight, 

and probably temporary, decreases in construction 
and steel production, but, more broadly considered, the 
trend in both these important fields is upward. Auto- 
motive output, while comparatively small in October, is 
expected in November to exceed materially the 408,000 
units assembled in this country and Canada in November 
of last year... . By the gold export agreement with Eng- 
land and France, the United States will export gold to 
any nation having a stabilization fund, whereas pre- 
viously its regulations prohibited it from sending the 
yellow metal to any country not on the gold standard. 
... Recently the United States Supreme Court, newly 
reassembled, declined to review its decision of last June 
declaring unconstitutional New York State’s law provid- 
ing for minimum wage standards for women and chil- 
dren; the high court did, however, consent to review the 
Washington State Minimum Wage Law case. 

ok * * 

OMPOSITE average security prices in the weeks 
C ended October 17 and 24, 1936, according to the 
New York Herald Tribune, closed on the New York 
Stock Exchange as follows: 


Oct. 17 Oct. 24 
Tuesday Saturday Monday Saturday 
70 industrials ..158.57 159.25 159.21 158.63 
Ee eee 48.04 48.15 47.97 47.03 
ere 125.41 125.92 125.84 125.15 
ee NE. sak exw 103.60 103.75 103.68 103.31 
a cs * 


TEEL ingot production in the United States has de- 

clined from the peak of 75% per cent of capacity in 
the first week of October to 74 per cent last week, The 
Iron Age estimates, attributing the decline to the holding 
up of many construction projects till after election. 
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OTTON futures declined last week 24 to 28 points, 

which was about the amount by which they had risen 
during the preceding week; these changes reflect the 
alternating interest in prospective record production and 
consumption. Wheat prices on the Chicago Board of 
Trade have been having their ups and downs, with small 
net changes, while other grains made slight gains. 
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Insurance Institute 


Elects W. D. Winter 


Human nature got quite a break 
from the New York State Insurance 
Department on Tuesday of this week, 
when the present and a past insurance 
superintendent told the twenty-eighth 
annual conference of the Insurance In- 
stitute of America that in the insur- 
ance business knowing human beings 
is more important than knowing mere 
dry facts. In addition, W. D. Winter, 
president of the Atlantic Mutual In- 
surance Co. and expert on marine in- 
surance, was elected president of the 
institute to succeed William J. Gra- 
ham, vice-president of the Equitable 
Life of New York. 

The first of the two principal speak- 
ers was James A. Beha, counsel of the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters among other things, in- 
troduced by President Graham as a 
man of many titles but himself prefer- 
ring to be “just Jim Beha—it’s more 
friendly”; he gave point to this 
“human” business by pointing out that 
by far the larger proportion of insur- 
ance hazards are based on human 
weaknesses rather than on “acts of 
God” and that contracts always in- 
volve human beings. Superintendent 
Louis H. Pink, besides praising the 
“courage and statesmanship” of his 
predecessor, George S. Van Schaick, 
now vice-president of the New York 
Life, who sat nearby at the speakers’ 
table, also stressed the importance of 
arousing interest in human relation- 
ships and said: “Insurance is pri- 
marily service to mankind, only sec- 
ondarily a means of making profit.” 

Introduced by President Graham as 
“the person whose position in insur- 
ance history is secure and in this so- 
ciety is supreme,” Edward R. Hardy, 
perennial secretary - treasurer, 
sketched the high points of his report, 
which was to be later published in 
full. Registration, he said, totaled 
2628; this year, like 1935, had shown 
an increase of about 500 over the pre- 
ceding year. Graduates numbered 
297, or 21 more than last year. There 
had been a notable number of inquiries 
about the courses, he said, 500-600 this 
fall, from 45 states and 10 foreign 
countries. About 4000 papers had 
been submitted. 

The conference’s agenda also in- 
cluded the presentation of prizes. The 
Edward Rochie Hardy prize of $75 
was presented by the donor to Charles 
G. Roth, of the National Surety Cor- 
poration. The regular institute prizes 
were awarded as follows: Mildred K. 
Hewitt, New York—life; Robert K. 
Murphy, New York—marine; Philip 
G. Andrews, New York—surety; Ar- 
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thur C. Anderson, Madison, Wis.— 
casualty; John R. Wright, Seattle— 


fire. The last three prize-winners 
were absent. 

One of the final acts of the confer- 
ence was the election of officers for 
the coming year, as follows: Presi- 
dent, W. D. Winter, president, Atlan- 
tic Mutual; vice-presidents, Laurence 
H. Falls and James D. Craig, vice- 
presidents respectively of the Ameri- 
can of Newark and the Metropolitan 
Life; secretary-treasurer, Edward R. 
Hardy. Governors for term ending in 
1939: B. M.Culver, president, America 
Fore companies; Richard Deming, 
vice-president, American Surety; W. 
J. Graham, vice-president, Equitable 
Life of New York; Henry R. Hedge, 


Insurance Best Investment 


A recent letter written by a policy. 
holder to the Canada Life Assurance 
Company gives the following interest- 
ing statement: “Might say that this is 
the third insurance policy which [I 
have completed and cashed. They were 
the only sound investments ever made 
in a life of sixty years.” 








president, Boston Insurance Co.; Otho 
E. Lane, president, Fire Association 
of Philadelphia; Henry Moir, presi- 
dent, United States Life; Benjamin 
Richards, manager, Underwriters Ser- 
vice Association. 
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Record first nine months 1936 com- 


pared with results attained in same 


Total Income......$ 4,234,321 
New Paid Business. .$ 9,105,704 


Admitted Assets ...$ 25,127,097 


Insurance in Force. . $105,000,000 


THE MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 
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~ I vs. E d Mortality—F 
a 
e fActual vs. Expecte ortality—From 1921 to 1935 
rest- 
is is ee a = -_ 
ch I aad | 
ws. | 1935 AVERAGES 
COMPANIES 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934{0 5° ¢@€2—~CO—™O a Oe eee 
nade ; jg | 2921 | 1926 | 1981 | 1921 
| Expected Actual Ratio} to to to 
— =_ = % | 1925 1930 1935 | 1935 
—_ | | ‘eae: ‘aainpegicnaite’ 
— Life 54.65| 59.10| 68.72| 63.95| 61.32| 64.44] 64.36] 69.50| 73.70| 74.21| 73.26] 77.49] 75.30| 73.75] 38,850,227| 28,589,245] 92.67] 61.84) 7 7 
Meenean Central "| 52.17] 42:28) 46.86] 50.40] 48.40] 62.89] 59.67] 58.00) 69.68) 66.07] 76.84) 71.74) 80.64) 73.22] 1,774,823) 1,180,895] 63.54 49:27 63.46 OL 63 98 
Otho Atlantic Life. . *] 42:81] 36.24] 38.25] 52.45] 42.89] 57.40] 48.43] 57.30] 64.33| 64.38) 69.25] 63.30) 62.61] 58.04] 1,269,359 719,794| 56.71) 44.53) 58.78] 62.31| 56.85 
Bankers, Ia.t. "| 61.46] 62.58} 66.90] 61.82) 60.92] 63.29] 64.57] 68.54] 69.06) 64.76) 64.91) 67.86) 62.34] 60.90] 8,988,602] 5,404,116] 60.41] 62.70] 65.95] 63 52] 64.16 
ition bane of Nebraska. .....| 30.18] 39.19] 39.86] 35.38] 38.87) 32.95] 36.30] 29.40) 39.18] 38.83] 38.76] 40.34] 32.72] 38.52) 1,066,985] 483,920] 45.35) 36.62] 35.46] 38.88] 37 03 
: tavefeil Life.........-.| 47-66) 54.83] 44.62) 46.41| 28.56] 40.13] 43.40| 41.15) 51.76) 42.55] 48.78| 44.30| 46.61] 53.48 518,963 226,850| 43.71) 44.63) 44.04] 47.27) 45.49 
resi- Berkshire "*""] 63.63] 51.32} 71.98) 58.93] 63.60] 62.66) 53.82) 60.94) 72.26] 69.10] 67.42| 65.41| 66.48] 75.50] 2,017,872| 1,363,749] 67.58| 61.95] 64.12| 68.42| 65.13 
: Business Mens "| 40-48] 44.00] 33.36] 26.98] 29.89] 33.94| 25.93| 34.01| 39.61| 39.03] 48.32] 44.81) 48.29] 51.96] 1,003,809 487,031) 48.52] 31.63) 36.02] 48.48| 43.45 
amin ife. “**""l 49°45! 51.21] 53.28] 41.77] 41.20] 56.28| 54.12| 55.36) 64.77| 57.91| 64.10] 60.40) 61.77] 59.14 7.543.931| 3,949,231 ‘5 
Canada L 5) 51.21 1 2 1 | 5% ( : ,949,231| 52.35] 46.27| 54.75] 56.93| 56.56 
rota (sol Life, iowa. .......| 38.02| 34.88] 33.28] 38.05] 37.98] 37.79] 31.63] 34.92) 39 58| 43.30] 39.82/ 35.20] 53.64) 41.79] 1,555,355] 595,277| 38.27] 35.64) 37.56] 38.37| 37.36 
Catal, Chica. 41.69| 42.55] 36.54) 24.95] 37.70] 42.94] 41.05] 37.01) 38.05] 37.08] 52.18| 51.47) 59.92) 68.05 645,670} 354,754) 54.94) 36.24] 39.11| 57.23] 46 36 
Central States. . **"| 50:13] 43.85] 35.11] 35.15) 39.28] 38.47] 39.45] 37.73) 44.99/ 44.41) 44.52 54.27) 56.48) 52.18 849, 137 576,482] 67.89] 40.61) 40.07) 54.38) 46 63 
Columbia, Ohio 50.16] 45.95] 63.58] 78.74] 55.63] 60.04) 78.33] 55.66] 53.23) 54.00] 64.25) 78.21) 59.84) 58.23 198,993 132,162] 66.42| 58.27| 60.07] 65.62] 61.80 
Columbian National . . 35.48) 57.26] 58.20) 52.28) 51.11] 64.19] 49.49| 58.80] 73.12] 84.53] 68.00| 75.01] 74.43| 63.90] 1,596,793) 1,143,617] 71.62] 51.16] 66.53| 70.67) 63.41 
nail Connecticut General 57.35) 53.74] 52.72] 49.05] 51.36] 35.04) 49.51) 58.05) 62.22] 71.50] 67.26) 66.34) 68.24] 64.09] 11,437,298] 7,776,848] 68.00) 52.32] 60.25] 66.81] 61.58 
Connecticut Mutual. .....| 57.94) 47.83] 49.41/ 46.43] 46.28] 52.65] 52.20| 46.19| 51.76) 56.72) 55.04) 58.37) 57.54) 54.17) 9,031,589] 4,469,058) 49.48| 49.20] 52.03/ 54.95] 52.38 
Continental Am. Life, Del..| 36.37| 48.25) 59.26] 25.08] 42.56] 69.06] 29.24] 47.98) 46.69) 46.05) 53.99) 44.22| 48.88) 53.77| 1,117,828 636,778| 56.97| 42.10] 51.42) 51.68) 48.39 
= Eauitable, N. ¥-.........| 52.89] 58.22] 66.12) 54.08) 52.15] 54.18| 54.00] 58.36) 61.03) 63.74) 65.36] 65.73| 60.66] 62.92} 69,513,204] 43,541,420| 62.64) 54.52) 58.73] 63.52| 59.96 
Bauitable of Lowa 34.74] 40.31] 44.52) 34.95) 30.55) 35.20| 33.95] 45.60] 44.92) 42.83) 45.00] 45.00| 44.39] 53.25] 5,086,720] 2,351,809] 46.23] 36.70] 40.97 46.65] 42.33 
Federal Life. . 52.09] 57.56] 46.60| 48.86) 52.82| 44.97| 44.68] 54.26 49.45| 64.73) 60.47| 48.76) 63.66] 71.18 895,119 505,876| 56.51| 51.47| 52.92] 59.53) 55.28 
Fidelity Mutual 59.45| 57.10] 59-59] 60.70) 54.94] 57.69) 58.74) 59.88) 57.19) 68.83) 54.77] 61.40/ 59.93) 55.50] 3,791,257| 2,230,539] 58.83] 58.28] 60.70) 58.09] 60.78 
Franklin Life. . | 44.63] 52.77| 50.31] 53.56] 55.32| 51.70] 50.55| 58.46| 61.13) 60.89) 60.17] 74.93| 64.94] 60.43] 1,795,920] 1,149,344) 64.00) 51.62/ 66.71] 75.15| 58.40 
Gt. West., Winnipeg, Can, 41.15) 41.93] 39.68) 34.34) 35.33] 43.62] 38.00] 38.28) 41.83] 45.34] 43.51] 45.52| 43.23) 45.65] 5,504,533! 2,283,347] 41.48] 38.09) 41.51] 43.91] 41.75 
Guarantee Mutual........| 43.37] 51.07] 59.26) 49.91] 42.69| 48.65] 60.06] 59.80) 59.36) 58.69] 36.56] 48.99) 55.71) 50.53) 1,567,835 920,933] 58.74|......|...... 49 50)... 
Guardian of America | 46.59] 56.48] 52.02] 49.64) 53.33] 49.71| 47.90) 48.39) 55.38) 49.86) 47.22) 49.22 44.35| 49.73| 4,470,534] a2,423,419| 54.21) 51.71| 45.37| 44.97| 50.01 
Home, New York. . . 53.44] 62.86] 56.05] 62.40] 58.84) 54.65] 54.80] 52.77) 63.82) 59.26) 57.34) 65.57| 56.23] 59.00) 3,562,474 2;242°098| 62.94] 56.99] 57.34| 60.23] 58.42 
indianapolis Life | 26.70] 35.70] 26.88] 42.72} 40.47| 38.60] 38.56] 53.25| 39.20) 43.02) 34.33) 42.54) 21.78] 46.84 826 , 252 370,472| 44.84] 35.39] 42.75| 42.75] 41.45 
Kansas City Life | 39.58] 40.32) 65.08) 34.09] 40.92] 40.72] 44-02] 47-10) 51.10) 47.52) 46.28) 56.31) 55.26, 44.94) 3,725,604) 1,780,896) 47.80) 39.79] 46.45] 50.12] 46.23 
LaFayette Life, Ind. 45.97| 45.02) 46.08| 45.20) 40.74] 41.14) 62.22/ 52.62) 47.54) 40.56) 32.61) 40.07) 47.11) 53.32 297,245 110,566] 48.65] 44.47| 48.55| 44.08| 45.81 
lamar Life...... 41.34] 49.74) 55.16] 37.95| 46.26] 51.90] 62.66] 42.36 44.93] 44.70) 60.87) 57.92| 62.10] 50.77| 525,610 302,023| 57.46] 45.79] 48.12] 57.89] 51.50 
Lineoln National . | 37.56] 41.99) 55.61] 44.99] 47-60] 52.02] 58.72] 53.40| 60.10] 60.93/ 67.70] 69.30) 70.03] 60.32} 9,642,489] 5,588,527) 57.96) 46.49) 57.77) 65.24) 59.65 
London, Canada. . 35.16) 35.88) 37.24) 34.97] 29.90) 30.55 28.32] 36.80) 34.44) 35.54) 38.12) 39.61] 29.07| 35.01| 1,902,368 655,938) 34.48| 34.46] 34.89] 35.22) 34.94 
Manhattan 70.80| 76.05| 65.79 73.34) 62 78] 78.68] 77.92] 70.27) 70.51) 86.88) 69.92] 71.01) 66.83 68.03} 661,026 494,700] 74.84! 69.70] 77.06| 70.07| 77.73 
Manufacturers, Canada. ..| 48.59) 45.97| 45.31) 42.21] 47.13] 46.80] 53.96| 59.26) 60.07) 52.97] 62.42) 56.94] 67.98] 60.54) 4,683,151) 2,524,354) 53.90] 45.71) 54.77| 60.43| 55.52 
Maryland . . 62.15] 57.64] 61.92] 44.19] 61.58] 50.63) 47.54) 43.66) 66.08) 55.22) 75.95) 81.98) 51.67] 53.50 147,837 81,738] 55.29] 57.48] 52.72) 64.47| 58.44 
Massachusetts Mutual 47.17| 52.86] 49.77| 50.00| 47.66| 50.68) 47.70| 49.46) 50.93] 58.33) 56.49) 54.45) 59.69 60.16] 18,928,334) 10,668,239] 56.66) 49.43) 51.78] 57.39| 53.71 
Midland Mutual. . | 31.73) 32.29] 27.49] 32.21] 42.93] 25.87| 49.48) 36.60) 40.23) 47.88) 44.30) 43.47| 36.47] 48.02] 988, 104 338,955] 34.30| 33.97] 40.76) 41.29] 39.66 
Minnesota Mutual . 44.60] 47.32| 53.75| 49.54] 52.36) 50.88) 40.05] 46.27] 52.74) 52.28) 61.35] 49.47| 61.25) 56.72] 1,976,474) 1,044,727) 52.86] 49.84) 48.85) 56.55) 52.39 
Mutual Benefit... . | 48.69] 45.00) 53.24] 55.75] 48.64] 53.44| 50-61] 59.03) 55.39] 55.84) 63.66) 60.06 62.91) 55.23] 23,652,209] 15,020,247| 63.50) 50.36) 54.90! 61.14) 56.16 
Mutual, New York. | 56.25] 59.83] 63.40] 56.26] 52.85] 51.42| 54.45] 54.89] 59.96) 63.04) 65.32] 65.61| 69.17] 68.64] 42,904,011 28,250, 183| 65.85| 57.58| 57.10) 66.87| 60.99 
Mutual Trust... . || 44.65] 49.17] 48.16] 50-52] 49.18] 46.42/ 43.90] 46.11] 47.84] 42.54) 44.01] 45.54) 45.00) 45.70) 1,342,459 639,130} 47.61| 44.99) 45.29] 45.51) 45.98 
National Life, Vt.........| 51.72) 60.64] 49-85] 47-86) 49.90] 51.90] 53.41) 55.09} 50.96] 59.14) 60.91) 60.51] 62.52) 59.21] 5,743,782) 3,237,947] 56.37) 49.89) 54.23] 59.96) 55.28 
New England Mutual 43.55| 52.84] 46.69] 52.69] 45.88] 45.79| 49.75] 52.57] 55.58] 54.39] 60.31| 64.35) 63.39] 54.13] 14,201,221) 7,509,858) 52.88) 48.40) 51.97| 58.93) 54.10 
New York...... | 56.24] 56.85) 55.59] 55.82) 53.72| 54.48| 52.12) 57.25] 57.66) 59.23] 62.55] 61.36| 62.21) 64.01] 68, 140,500 39°805,084| 58.42) 55.52| 56.37| 61.73| 60.78 
North American, Canada | 40.18 40.01| 48.78] 45.87| 39.05] 43.27| 46.91| 51.54) 55.82| 44.90] 48.74| 48.10) 40.87| 47.34) 1,724,059 639,908] 37.12| 43.46 48.14] 44.34) 45.80 
North American, Chieago..| 45.16] 48.17| 48.29} 58.30] 40.21] 50.06) 49.57| 45.44] 47.22| 45.51| 44.18| 50.07| 38.97) 53.12 546,872 361,716] 66.14] 47.93] 47.51| 49.88] 48.44 
Northwestern Mutual.....| 47.72) 50.02] 50.21| 47-50] 47.40| 48.38] 48.81) 56.56) 56.78) 57.70) 63.10) 61.09| 61.43) 58.63) 42,148,812| 25,059,967) 59.46] 48.52) 53.95] 60.79| 55.27 
Northwestern National... | 44.16] 41.79| 41.38| 38.51| 40.68] 45.36| 46.11| 46.79] 48.48] 47.01) 53.06] 51.50| 53.01) 45.32) 3,411,787] 1,506,392) 44.15) 41.11) 46.83] 49.52) 47.29 
Occidental, Cal...........| 33-85) 36.98 46.40} 49.01] 39.15] 44.14| 45.25| 53.98] 49.10| 50.61| 57.56| 57.90] 55.55| 56.56) 2,032,563) 1,159,710] 57.06] 41.12) 49.78] 57.28] 52.07 
Ohio National... . 53.83| 48.24) 56.45| 43.33] 39.01| 51.01| 39.75| 54.41] 53.66| 50.93) 51.85] 61.99) 54.06] 57.33) 1,680,889 918,632| 44.65| 46.73) 50.03] 55.79| 49.28 
Ohio State. .. "**"| 34°13] 31.11) 35.64] 28.00] 75.46] 47.19] 43.85] 38.77] 46.50] 45.60| 52.18] 45.80| 46.35| 41.76, 739,612] 306,542) 41.45) 33.14) 44.37| 45.43] 42.49 
Old Line Life, Wis... . 42.86] 42.34] 43.50] 33.49] 35.77| 42.41| 38.82| 31.22) 38.75] 39.42] 40.13) 57.25] 40.90| 46.56 729,766} 334,016) 45.77] 38.95| 37.90| 45.98] 41.31 
Oregon Mutual... . 20.99} 52.43| 37.53] 36.44] 42.79] 55.00] 52.47| 39.49] 52.12| 51.62] 42.19] 60.74) 57.35] 49.69 463,722 199,789] 43.09] 38.44] 50.01| 50.60] 47.60 
Pacific Mutual... . 5427] 46.78] 47.85| 43.31| 44.68] 43.59] 45.20| 53.12] 56.50) 62.61| 58.07| 62.10| 59.10] 61.17| 6,465,957] 3,885,462) 60.09] 46.90| 52.75] 61.91] 55.24 
Penn Mutual. . 63.05 60.20] 61.48] 59.29] 53.53] 57.70| 56.49| 58.34] 65.43| 66.00] 68.91| 63.61| 66.47| 64.29] 20,579,650) 12,454,220] 60.52) 57.44| 61.09| 64.75) 61.73 
Philadelphia Life. 76.91| 75.18} 63.98] 58.28] 62.82| 84.14 77.84] 83.30] 74.62) 95.11) 84.76) 78.03] 89.11] 70.49 612,584 349,824] 57.11| 66.89] 82.96] 76.89] 76.05 
Phoenix Mutual 49 26 53.83| 54.02] 59.40] 49.55] 48.81| 52.06] 61.81| 56.39| 52.41| 57.57| 55.18] 55.36] 54.42/ 6,106,867) 2,965,141] 48.55) 53.29] 54.45| 54.28] 54.11 
Provident Mutual 51.05| 42.78) 51.65] 48.61] 43.21) 49.21| 43.24) 46.97] 54.11] 57.84] 54.46) 55.06) 55.57) 57.21) 9,428,853] 5,053,455) 53.60) 47.30) 50.63) 55.18] 51.60 
Reliance... . 49.91] 49.33| 52.56] 49.38] 49.67| 55.43) 51.84] 44.90| 45.11| 51.16] 50.10) 57.14| 56.17| 55.88] 3,898,739) 2,076,976] 53.27) 50.15] 49.32) 54.41| 51.60 
Reserve Loan. . 48.85] 42.94) 40.94] 45.46| 48.37] 40.98] 51.31| 63.21] 59.68| 61.83] 79.53] 64.60] 48.31) 65.31 617,690|  337,333| 54.61) 45.43| 55.38] 62.79| 55.07 
Seeurity Mutual, Neb.....| 28.17] 47.68] 21.48] 22.34) 26.87| 43.34) 20.93] 41.57) 41.60] 40.06) 51.38) 55.15) 43.53) 46.68 256 , 205 93,504| 36.50) 28.86] 40.78] 48.38] 39.46 
Security Mutual, N.Y... _| 62.10] 64.05| 75.25} 74.97| 60.79) 72.16| 70.42] 64.10] 69.90| 65.49) 60.21] 60.20] 68.36) 69.66 887,392 627,835] 70.75| 67.21] 68.09| 65.55] 66.91 
Southeastern 40.35| 27.44) 55.33) 51.74] 29.37] 45.95] 52.38]...... 49.47| 53.58] 75.37| 67.20| 47.49] 69.91] 432,153 281,808] 65.21] 40.30) 50.65 65.62] 59.08 
Southwestern... .. 38.07] 45.91] 41.28] 42.19] 42.66] 40.49] 42.14] 46.27| 47.50] 48.25) 47.60] 57.01| 44.87| 50.20) 2,490,071) 1,276,707) 51.27| 52.60] 45.34] 50.15] 46.76 
State Life, Ind... . 47 88] 51.91) 55.29] 45.32) 52.93] 65.22| 44.93] 53.78| 71.10| 62.81| 68.05| 68.33| 69.78| 56.93] 1,975,905] 1,347,769) 68.21) 50.58) 59.58| 66.44) 59.56 
State Mutual, Mass. 52.73} 50.45) 56.98] 50.27] 47.55| 56.42| 43.15] 53.79| 53.08] 54.79| 57.54| 58.22| 61.10] 59.82| 6,013,480] —3,369,959| 56.04) 51.44| 52.35| 58.53] 54.16 
Sun Life, Canada 55.91] 49.05) 67.90] 64.16] 55.84] 60.10| 57.99| 59.76) 59.46| 60.84) 57.86| 61.31| 57.94] 57.77| 27,863,667) 16,059,765] 57.64) 60.07| 59.76) 58.54) 59.19 
Texas Life 31.68) 50.94] 50.30] 47.16] 40.57| 43.73] 46.05] 51.58| 50.36] 57.41| 51.97] 49.45] 49.80] 53.99 204,005 104,945] 51.44) 43.86] 49.96] 51.39] 48.58 
Travelers... 50 56] 50.20] 49.14) 48.89] 50.35] 52.02] 55.00] 60.07| 63.34) 63.23) 67.65] 64.74] 67.92| 69.34] 42,693,557] 27,399,343) 64.18] 49.80] 59.12) 66.76) 60.21 
Union Central. . | 52°70) 58.61| 49.78] 50.43) 52.83| 52.12| 49.59] 56.99] 61.70] 65.00| 59.47| 66.27] 64.66] 65.02) 12,776,923) 8,296,877| 64.94) 52.67) 57.51] 63.95) 58.62 
Union Mutual, Me... 70.28) 62.03} 68.88] 60.20] 69.07| 56.88] 71.00] 60.07} 72.15] 70.10) 68.22) 64.32] 70.71) 79.96 898,313 613,790| 68.33| 66.10) 66.31] 69.90| 67.48 
United States 78.56] 73.91] 72.58| 85.48] 38.59| 73.30| 66.14] 77.67| 93.16] 69.10) 89.09] 77.95) 56.11] 76.24 455,511 349,561| 76.74] 67.75] 75.96] 75.44] 73.36 
Volunteer State 38.78] 53.66] 46.31| 50.63] 59.41| 59.04] 53.44] 49.86] 67.07| 69.00] 74.21] 71.98] 73.56] 72.83] 1,068,023 724,075] 67.80) 50.39] 60.03] 72.26] 65.21 
West Coast 59.88] 50.89} 58.74) 56.18} 49.59) 56.71) 53.82} 48.61 44.97) 58.90] 53.76] 49.84) 53.22] 50.72) 1,214,751 565,742! 46.57| 54.58] 52.50] 50.88) 52.27 
; } a pha Grae pele Bema pee Riggins RYH GOORIN Poo gpoegay ee OE ERGY ERR Ro gens 
Averages | 51.73] 53 56 54.70 52.75) 50.88| 53.26] 52.71 56.90) 59.81] 61.28) 62.23) 62 51| 62.58| 61.94| 586,291,884] 352,882,939] 60.19| 52.20] 56.37| 61.92| 57.97 
a 
ss Industrial Companies | } | | 
American National, Tex...| 63.68} 61.25| 65.70) 68.02) 42.53 56.32| 62.26] 84.05| 77.96| 87.10] 75.72| 74.34] $4.96] 69.60) 3,585,149) 2,527,589] 70.50) 56.98) 79.06) 79.23) 70.61 
Baltimore Life 84.67| 85.48| 97.70| 94.60| 76.76| 83.84] 78.38| 85.03) 88.60) 80.57| 76.47| 73.03] 67.50) 68.53 933,389 621,673] 66.60] 83.82) 83.23] 70.37) 78.70 
Boston Mutual 62.54) 51.68) 69.14) 80.00} 81.78] 62.31] 75.06] 66.84] 76.15] 72.28] 69.82) 62.89) 66.63] 65.43 673,679 424,760] 63.05| 75 10] 71.71| 65.51| 69.17 
Colonial Life, N. J. 86.73) 90.47| 94.77| 91.88] 99.52] 97.48|110.68]112.17|114. 72/104. 94/112. 43/111.54)111.19]103.81 883,373 758,168} 85.83] 93.16|107.92]105.21|102.95 
Commonwealth, Ky. | 52.98} 64.32| 58.80| 59.60] 51.16] 50.01| 52.98] 57.93] 53.50] 49.54] 55.84) 59.61] 48.46] 47.85) 1,019,149 432,364] 42.42) 57.12) 52.83) 50.64) 52.82 
ome Life, Delaware 62.06) 65.03] 66.53} 59.30] 53.44] 73.21] 70 85) 64.35| 58.12] 63.60] 63.79] 55.09] 59.12) 58.22) 971,043 539,111] 55.52| 59.67) 65.56] 58.36] 61.95 
join Hancock : | 56.54] 60.38] 61.46] 57.47| 60.72| 63.93] 61.78] 65.32| 66.90] 61.40) 66.22| 66 40) 66.28) 62.88] 38,136,028 23, 167,024] 60.75| 59.40] 63.85) 64.47| 63.16 
Lie Ins. Co. of Va. | 59.15] 59.70] 61.01] 59.50] 59.40] 67.20] 65.90] 69.24) 67.02) 69.96) 63.81) 69.22) 65.90) 61.36 4°352,969| 2,501,684] 57.47| 59 76] 67.90] 63.30] 64.04 
vetropoitan | 56.32} 57.06] 59.89] 56.38] 56.87] 58.66] 58.60] 61.67| 65.19] 63.58] 63.33) 59.72) 58.39] 55.92) 201,938,226) 112,216, ,493] 55.57] 58.01] 61.83) 58.61| 59.49 
Menunenta Lifes | 81.11] 79.42} 88.22| 56.25| 55.35] 48.28| 41 76] 63.85] 60.78] 73.59| 66.76| 54 71/ 50.81] 47.60) 1,500.286 726,536| 48.43] 66.31| 56.85) 53.07| 56.47 
ae eee | 42.14] 47.00] 33.47] 38.70] 24.85] 52.88] 48.44] 47.49) 54.37| 63.09) 67.64) 49.91) 54.33] 49.12 955,709 499,590] 52.27) 38.67) 53.23) 55.81| 50.75 
frudential | 56.75| 58.03| 60.17) 59.61| 59.76] 61.63| 60.40] 59.86] 63.19] 58.30) 57.71| 57.87) 60.16] 56.13) 159,115,130) 85,018,908) 53.43) 59.02) 60.55) 57.0) 58.62 
estern and Southern 60.04) 65.39) 72.11] 64.87] 66.84] 68.83] 68.48] 65.88) 71.92| 67.13) 62.45) 58.66 58.43] 58.13] 6,336,472] 3,604,741] 56.89) 67.50) 68.42/ 59.03) 64.42 
Averages 57.11| 58.29| 60.70) 58.2 0, 58.48) 60.71| 60.06] 61.97) 65.04) 61.83| 61.93] 60.01, 60.22) 57.03| 420,400,582) 233,038,641) 55.43 59.01) 62.13] 58.89) 60.03 














Lif Figures include assessment business of company, all issued prior to 1911. tFormerly Southern Life and Trust. §Formerly Mutual 
e Of Baltimore, name changed to the above in 1935. aIncludes exchange adjustment. 
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Actual vs. Expected 
Mortality 


URING nineteen thirty-five 

there was an unprecedented 
record for low mortality from a 
number of diseases, namely, 
tuberculosis, diseases of the ma- 
ternal state, measles, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria. A reduc- 
tion of 5.2 per cent in the death 
rate for tuberculosis has been 
shown since last year, and that 
for puerperal condition, 13.3 per 
cent. What has happened to 
bring this important decline for 
the latter cannot be determined. 
Cancer has shown a decrease of 
4.7 per cent in its death rate. 

The diseases to register note- 
worthy increases over their 1934 
death rates are cerebral hemor- 
rhage, heart condition (including 
coronary diseases) and pneu- 
monia. 

The table on page 37, showing 
the percentage which the actual 
mortality of 87 life insurance 
companies bears to the expected 
mortality according to the mortal- 
ity table used by the various com- 
panies, reflects a fairly favorable 
ratio in that important depart- 
ment of life underwriting during 
the year 1935. The actual mortal- 
ity ratio during the year 1935 was 
1.75 per cent lower than the year 
1934. 

An important part of surplus 
accumulations are derived from 
the savings in mortality. Since 
the dividends to policyholders are 
paid from the surplus, it follows 
that favorable results obtained in 
the mortality record should be of 
great interest to policyholders and 
agents. Favorable results indicate 
a continued high dividend rate 
and a reduction in the net cost of 
insurance. Favorable ratios in the 


With the Editors 


mortality department are very 
pleasing to the managers and 
superintendents of life insurance 
companies. These ratios indicate 
that the confidence which the 
managers have placed in the 
medical and underwriting depart- 
ments have been substantiated in 
the careful selection of underwrit- 
ing risks. 
Ordinary and Industrial 


The table shows that during 
1935, seventy-four ordinary com- 
panies had an average ratio of 
60.19 per cent, while 13 industrial 
companies had an average ratio 
of 55.43 per cent. In the case of 
the ordinary companies, the ratio 
for 1935 is 1.75 per cent lower than 
in 1934; in the case of the indus- 
trial companies it is 1.60 per cent 
lower than in the corresponding 
period in 1934. During the year 
1935 the amount of death claims 
which were expected to be paid 
out by the companies according to 
the mortality table in use, was 
$586,291,884, while the actual pay- 
ments amounted to $352,882,939 
or a saving of $233,408,945 for a 
ratio of 60.19 per cent. In the case 
of the industrial companies, the 
expected mortality cost amounted 
to $420,400,582 while the actual 
payments were $233,038,641 for a 
saving of $187,361,941 or a ratio of 
55.43 per cent. 

The tabulation shows the yearly 
percentages for a period of fifteen 
years, together with the average 
for the three five-year periods, and 
for the entire period 1921 to 1935 
inclusive. The figures entering 
into the compilation for the year 
1935 are given in detail in order 
to demonstrate the method em- 
ployed. During the year 1935 it 
will be noted that 45 companies 
showed an actual mortality ratio 
under 50 per cent and that 31 
companies were over 60 per cent. 









It Has to Be Sold 


N a three page review of two 
books on life insurance by Gil. 
bert and Gilbert and Berman, ip 
the October 28 issue of The New 
Republic, Abraham Epstein sug. 
ceeds in establishing one logic 
conclusion—which is better th 
par for that distance among p 
fessional denouncers. The ¢ 
tremely socially minded Mr. EB 
stein, after quoting both at lengt 
and at random from the book 
Edward Berman and from one 
the Gilberts of Philadelphia, a 
lauding the Massachusetts 
ings Bank plan of life insurane 
decides that both books are spl 
didly written but that they don 
mean anything because the real 
difficulty is that people can’t af- 
ford to buy life insurance. At 
least, the masses cannot afford it, 
he avers, and so the answer lies 
in compulsory social insurance, | 
Because, he maintains, insurance 
must be sold. And how true that | 
statement is! Approximately one | 
hundred billions of life insurance | 
are now outstanding and the © 
agents of the nation will attest 
that it had to be sold. ‘ 
Abraham Epstein has been a | 
zealous crusader for old age pen- | 
sions and for other forms of social | 
aids for the masses but his efforts | 
for continued progress will not be | 
furthered by sideswipes at life | 
insurance, if, indeed, he hopes for | 
further progress. This country 
would appear to many to have 
gone about as far as it can expect 
to go in guaranteeing individual 
security and comfort. Perhaps 
that is the trouble with these 
career reformers; they have at > 
tained their objectives and not 
knowing where to turn for fresh 
headlines, they attack the most 
illustrious institution available [ 
If only someone could turn such 
authors back to the old white vs. 
whole wheat bread controversy. | 
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